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I.  THE  NEGRO  EXODUS  FROM  THE  GULF  STATES. 

BT   FREDERICK   DOUGLASS. 
(Read  Sept.  12, 1879.) 

The  negro,  long  deemed  to  be  too  indolent  and  stupid  to  discover 
and  adopt  any  rational  measure  to  secure  and  defend  his  rights  as 
a  man,  may  now  be  congratulated  upon  the  telling  contradiction 
which  he  has  recently  and  strikingly  given  to  this  withering  dis- 
paragement and  reproach.  He  has  discovered  and  adopted  a 
measure  which  may  assist  ver}'  materially  in  the  solution  of  some  of 
the  vital  problems  involved  in  his  sudden  elevation  from  slavery 
to  freedom,  and  from  chattelhood  to  manhood  and  citizenship.  He 
has  shown  that  Mississippi  can  originate  more  than  one  plan,  and 
that  there  is  a  possible  plan  for  the  oppressed,  as  well  as  for 
the  oppressor.  He  has  not  chosen  to  cop}-  the  example  of  his 
would-be  enslavers.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  has  steadily  refused 
to  resort  to  those  extreme  measures  of  repression  and  retaliation 
to  which  the  cruel  wrongs  he  has  suffered  might  have  tempted  a 
less  docile  and  forgiving  race.  He  has  not  imitated  the  plan  of 
the  oppressed  tenant,  who  sneaks  in  ambush  and  shoots  his  land- 
lord, as  in  Ireland  ;  nor  the  example  of  the  Indian,  who  meets  the 
invader  of  his  hunting-ground  with  scalping-kuife  and  tomahawk  ; 
he  has  not  learned  his  lesson  from  the  freed  serfs  of  Russia,  and 
organized  assassination  against  tyrant  princes  and  nobles  ;  nor  has 
he  copied  the  example  of  his  own  race  in  Santo  Domingo,  who 
taught  their  French  oppressors  by  fire  and  sword  the  danger  of 
goading  too  far  the  "  energy  that  slumbers  in  the  black  man's  arm." 

On  the  contrary,  he  has  adopted  a  simple,  lawful  and  peaceable 
measure.  It  is  emigration  —  the  quiet  withdrawal  of  his  valuable 
bones  and  muscles  from  a  condition  of  things  which  he  considers 
no  longer  tolerable.  Innocent  as  this  remedy  is  for  the  manifold 
ills,  which  he  has  thus  far  borne  with  marvellous  patience,  fortitude, 
and  forbearance,  it  is  none  the  less  significant  and  effective. 
Nothing  has  occurred  since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which  has 
excited  a  deeper  interest  among  thoughtful  men  in  all  sections  of       .v/faS-  >, 
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the  country,  than  bas  this  Exodus.  Id  the  Bimple  fart  that  a  few 
thousand  freedmen  have  deliberately  laid  down  the  shovel  and  the 
hoe,  quitted  the  sugar  and  cotton  fields  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, 
and  sought  homes  in  Kansas,  and  that  thousands  more  are  seriously 
meditating  upon  following  their  example,  the  sober  thinking  minds 
of  the  South  have  discovered  a  new  and  startling  peril  to  the  wel- 
fare and  civilization  of  that  section  of  our  country.  Already 
apprehension  and  alarm  have  led  to  noisy  and  frantic  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  South  to  arrest  and  put  an  cud  to  what  it  considers  a 
ruinous  evil. 

I*  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  much  reason  for  this  apprehen- 
sion. This  Exodus  lias  revealed  to  southern  men  the  humiliating 
fact  that  the  prosperity  and  civilization  of  the  South  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  despised  and  hated  negro.  That  it  is  for  him,  more 
than  for  any  other,  to  say  what  shall  be  the  future  of  the  late  Con- 
federate States ;  that  within  their  ample  borders,  he  alone  can 
stand  between  the  contending  powers  of  savage  and  civilized  life; 
that  the  giving  or  withholding  of  his  labor  will  bless  or  blast  their 
beautiful  country.  Important  as  manual  labor  is  everywhere,  it  is 
nowhere  more  important,  and  absolutely  indispensable  to  Uic 
existence  of  civilization,  than  in  the  more  southern  of  the  United 
States.  Machinery  may  coi  inue  to  do,  as  it  has  done,  much  of 
the  work  of  the  North,  but  the  work  of  the  South  requires  bone, 
sinew  and  muscle  of  the  strongest  and  most  enduring  kind  for  its 
performance.  Labor  in  that  section  must  know  no  pause.  Her 
soil  is  prolific  with  life  and  energy.  All  the  forces  of  nature  within 
her  borders  art-  wonderfully  vigorous,  persistent  ami  active.  Aided 
by  an  almost  perpetual  summer,  abundantly  supplied  with  heat  and 
moisture,  her  soil  readily  and  rapidily  covers  itself  with  noxious 
weeds,  dense  forests  and  impenetrable  jungles,  natural  biding  places 
for  devouring  wolves  and  loathsome  reptiles.  (July  a  few  years  of 
non-tillage  would  be  required  to  give  the  sunny  and  fruitful  South 
to  the  batsand  owls  of  a  desolate  wilderness.  From  this  condition, 
shocking  for  a  southern  man  to  contemplate,  it  is  now  seen  that 
nothing  less  powerful  than  the  naked  iron  arm  of  the  negro  can 
save  her.  For  him.  a<  a  southern  laborer,  there  is  no  competitor 
or  substitute.  The  thought  of  filling  his  place  by  any  other  variety 
of  the  human  family  will  be  found  utterly  impracticable.  Neither 
Chinaman,  German,  Norwegian  nor  Swede  can  drive  him  from  the 
sugar  and  cotton  fields  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.     Tiny  would 
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certainly  perish  in  the  Mack  bottoms  of  those  states  if  they  could 
be  induced,  which  they  cannot,  to  try  the  experiment.  Nature 
itself  in  those  states  conies  to  the  rescue  of  the  negro;  fights  his 
battles  and  enables  him  to  exact  conditions  from  those  who  would 
unfairly  cheat  and  oppress  him.  Besides  being  dependent  upon 
the  roughest  and  flintiest  kind  of  labor,  the  climate  of  the  South 
makes  such  labor  uninviting  and  harshly  repulsive  to  the  white 
man.  lie  dreads  it,  shrinks  from  it  and  refuses  it.  He  shuns  the 
burning  sun  of  the  fields,  and  seeks  the  shade  of  the  verandas.  On 
the  contrary  the  negro  walks,  labors,  or  sleeps  in  the  sunlight  un- 
harmed. The  standing  apology  for  slavery  was  based  upon  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact.  It  was  said  that  the  world  must  have 
cotton  and  sugar,  and  that  only  the  negro  could  supply  this  want, 
and  that  he  could  be  induced  to  do  it  only  under  the  "  beneficent 
whip  "  of  some  bloodthirsty  Legree.  The  last  part  of  this  argu- 
ment has  been  happily  disproved  by  the  large  crops  of  these  pro- 
ductions since  emancipation  ;  but  the  first  part  of  it  stands  firm, 
unassailed  and  unassailable.  It  served  him  well  years  ago,  when 
in  the  bitterest  extremity  of  his  destitution.  But  for  it  he  would 
have  perished  when  he  dropped  out  of  slavery.  It  saved  him  then 
£nd  will  save  him  again. 

Emancipation  came  to  him  surrounded  by  exceedingly  unfriendly 
circumstances.  It  was  not  the  choice  or  consent  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  lived,  but  against  a  death  struggle  on  their  part  to 
prevent  it.  His  chains  were  broken  in  the  tempest  and  whirlwind 
of  civil  war.  Without  food,  without  shelter,  without  land,  without 
money  or  friends,  he,  with  his  children,  his  sick,  his  aged  and  help- 
less, was  turned  loose  and  naked  to  the  open  sky.  The  announce- 
ment of  his  freedom  was  instantly  followed  by  an  order  from  his 
old  master  to  quit  his  old  quarters  and  to  seek  bread  thereafter 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  had  given  him  his  freedom.  A  des- 
perate extremity  was  thus  forced  upon  him  at  the  outset  of  his 
freedom,  and  the  world  watched  with  humane  anxiety  to  see  what 
would  become  of  him.  His  peril  was  imminent ;  starvation  stared 
him  in  the  face. 

Even  if  climatic,  and  other  natural  causes,  did  not  protect  the 
uegro  from  all  competition  in  the  labor  market  of  the  South,  inevi- 
table social  causes  would  probably  effect  the  same  result.  #The 
slave  system  of  that  section  left  behind  it.  as  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  it  must,  manners,  customs  and  conditions,  to  which  free  white 
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laboring  men  will  not  be  in  haste  to  submit  themselves  anil  their 
families.  They  do  not  emigrate  from  the  free  North,  where  lali.tr 
i>  respected,  to  a  lately  enslaved  South,  where  labor  has  been 
whipped)  chained  ami  degraded  tor  centuries.  Naturally  enougb 
such  emigration  follows  the  lines  of  latitude  in  which  the\  who 
compose  it  were  horn.  Not  from  South  to  North,  but  from  East 
to  West  ••  tin-  course  of  empire  tak.->  its  way."  Hence,  it  is  seen 
that  the  dependence  vt'  the  planters,  landowners  and  old  master- 
38  f  thi  South  upon  the  negro,  however  galling  and  humiliating 
to  Southern  pride  and  power,  is  nearly  complete  and  perfect. 
There  is  onlj  one  mode  of  escape  for  them,  and  that  mode  they 
will  certainly  not  adopt.  It  is  to  take  off  their  own  coats,  cease  to 
whittle  sticks  and  talk  politics  at  the  cross-roads,  and  go  them- 
selves to  work  in  their  broad  and  sunny  fields  of  cotton  and  sugar. 
An  invitation  to  do  this  is  about  as  harsh  and  distasteful  to  all 
their  inclinations,  as  would  he  an  invitation  to  step  down  into  their 
graves.  With  the  negro,  all  this  is  different.  Neither  natural. 
artificial  nor  traditional  causes,  stand  in  the  way  of  the  freedman  to 
such  labor  in  the  .South.  Neither  heat,  nor  the  fever  demon  that 
lurks  in  her  tangled  and  oozy  swamps  affrights  him,  and  he  stands 
today  the  admitted  author  of  whatever  prosperity,  beauty  and 
civilization  are  now  possessed  by  the  South.  He  is  the  ail 'iter 
of  her  destiny. 

This,  then,  is  the  high  vantage  ground  of  the  negro:  he  has 
labor,  the  South  wants  it,  and  must  have  it  or  perish.  Since  he  is 
free  he  can  now  give  it,  or  withhold  it ;  use  it  where  he  is.  or  take 
it  elsewhere,  as  he  pleases.  His  labor  made  him  a  slave,  and  his 
labor  can,  if  he  will,  make  him  free,  comfortable  and  independent. 
It  is  more  to  him  than  either  tire,  sword,  ballot-boxes,  or  bayo- 
nets.     It  touches  the  heart  of  the  South  through  its  pocket. 

It  will  not  be  soon  forgotten,  that,  at  the  close  of  a  five  hours' 
by  the  late  Senator  Sumner,  in  which  he  advocated,  with 
unequalled  learning  and  eloquence  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
freedmen,  he  was  met  in  the  senate  with  the  argument  that  legisla- 
tion at  that  point  would  be  utterly  superfluous;  that  the  negro  was 
rapidly  dying  out  and  must  inevitably  and  speedily  disappear.  In- 
human and  shocking  as  was  thi>  consignment  of  millions  of  human 
beings  to  extinction,  the  extremity  of  the  negro,  at  that  date,  did  not 
contradict  but  favored  the  prophecy.  The  policy  of  the  old  master- 
class, dictated  by  passion,  pride  and  revenge,  was  then  to  make  the 
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freedom  of  the  negro  a  greater  calamity  to  him,  if  possible,  than 
had  been  his  slavery.  But  happily,  both  for  the  old  master-class, 
and  the  recently  emancipated,  there  came,  as  there  will  come  now, 
the  sober,  second  thought.  The  old  master-class  then  found  that 
it  had  made  a  great  mistake.  It  had  driven  away  the  means  of  its 
own  support  It  had  destroyed  the  hands  and  left  the  mouths.  It 
had  starved  the  negro  and  starved  itself.  Not  even  to  gratify  its 
own  anger  and  resentment  could  it  afford  to  allow  its  fields  to  go 
uncultivated,  and  its  tables  to  gounsupplied  with  food.  Hence  the 
freedman,  less  from  humanity  than  cupidity,  less  from  choice,  than 
necessity,  was  speedily  called  back  to  labor  and  life.  But  now, 
after  fourteen  years  of  service,  and  fourteen  years  of  separation 
from  visible  presence  of  slavery,  during  which  he  has  shown  both 
disposition  and  ability  to  supply  the  labor  market  of  the  South,  and 
that  he  could  do  so  far  better  as  a  freeman  than  he  ever  did  as  a 
slave  ;  that  more  cotton  and  sugar  can  be  raised  by  the  same  hands 
under  the  inspiration  of  liberty  and  hope  than  can  be  raised  under 
the  influence  of  bondage  and  the  whip, — he  is  again,  alas  !  in  the 
deepest  trouble,  —  without  a  home  ;  again  out  under  the  open  sky, 
\sjth  his  wife  and  his  little  ones.  He  lines  the  sunn}'  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  fluttering  in  rags  and  wretchedness  ;  he  stands  mourn- 
fully imploring  hard-hearted  steamboat  captains  to  take  him  on 
board  ;  while  the  friends  of  the  emigration  movement  are  diligently 
soliciting  funds  all  over  the  North  to  help  him  away  from  his  old 
home  to  the  modern  Canaan  of  Kansas. 

THE    CAUSE    OF    IT. 

Several  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  truly  desperate  and 
pitiable  spectacle.  Many  of  these  are,  upon  their  face,  superficial, 
insufficient  and  ridiculous.  Adepts  in  political  trickery  and 
duplicity,  who  Mill  never  go  straight  to  a  point,  when  they  can 
go  crooked,  explain  the  Exodus  as  a  cunning  scheme  to  force  a 
certain  nomination  upon  the  Republican  party  in  1880.  It  does 
not  appear  how  such  an  effect  is  to  follow  such  a  cause.  For,  if 
the  negroes  are  to  leave  the  South,  as  the  advocates  of  the  Exodus 
tell  us,  and  settle  in  the  North,  where  all  their  rights  are  protected, 
the  country  need  not  trouble  itself  about  securing  a  President 
whose  chief  recommendation  is  supposed  to  be  his  will  and  power 
to  protect  the  negro  in  the  South  ;  and  the  nomination  is  thus 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  success  of  the  measure  which  made 
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it  necessary.  Again,  we  are  told  that  greedy  speculators  in 
Kansas  have  adopted  this  plan  to  sell  and  increase  the  value  of 
their  land.  This  cannot  be,  —  men  of  this  class  are  usually 
shrewd.  They  'l<>  uot  seek  to  sell  land  to  those  who  have 
no  money, — and  they  are  too  sharp  to  believe  that  they  ran 
increase  the  value  of  their  property  by  inviting  t<>  its  neighbor- 
hood a  class  of  people  against  whom  there  is  an  intense  and  bitter 
popular  prejudice.  Malignant  emissaries  from  the  North,  it  is 
said,  have  been  circulating  among  the  freedmen,  talking  to  them 
and  deluding  them  with  promises  of  the  great  things  which  will  be 
done  for  them  if  they  will  only  go  to  Kansas.  Plainly  enough  this 
theory  tails  for  the  want  of  even  the  show  of  probable  motive. 
The  North  can  have  no  motive  to  cripple  industry  at  the  South, 
or  elsewhere,  in  this  country.  If  she  were  malignant  enough, 
which  she  is  not,  she  is  not  blind  enough  to  her  own  interest  to  do 
any  such  thing.  She  sees  and  feels  that  an  injury  to  any  part  of 
this  country  is  an  injury  to  the  whole  of  it. 

Again,  it  is  said,  that  this  Exodus  is  all  the  work  of  the  defeated 
and  disappointed  demagogues,  white  and  black,  who  have  been 
hurled  from  place  and  power  by  the  men  of  property  and  intelli- 
gence in  the  South.  There  ma}'  be  some  truth  in  this  theory. 
Human  nature  is  capable  of  resentment.  It  would  not  be  strange 
if  people  who  have  been  degraded  and  driven  from  place  and 
power  by  brute  force  and  by  fraud,  were  to  resent  the  outrage  in 
any  way  they  safely  could. 

But  it  is  still  further  said  that  the  Exodus  is  peculiarly  the  work 
of  Senator  Windoin.  Ili>  resolution  and  speech  in  the  Senate, 
last  winter,  are  said  to  have  set  this  black  ball  in  motion,  and 
much  wrath  has  been  poured  out  upon  that  humane  Senator  for 
his  part  in  the  movement.  It  need  nut  be  denied  that  there  is 
truth  in  this  allegation.  Senator  Windom's  speech  and  resolution 
certainly  did  serve  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  this  emigration. 
Until  he  spoke  there  was  no  general  stampede  from  the  cotton 
and  sugar  plantations  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  either,  that  the  freedmen  received  erroneous  notions  from 
some  quarter  what  the  Government  was  likely  to  do  for  them  in 
the  new  country  to  which  they  are  now  going.  The}"  may  have 
been  told  the  story  of  '•  forty  acres  and  a  mule,"  and  some  of  them 
may  have  believed  and  acted  upon  it.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the 
real  cause  of  this  extraordinary  Exodus  lies  deeper  down  than  any 
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point  touched  by  any  of  the  causes  thus  far  alleged.  Political 
tricksters,  land  speculators,  defeated  office  seekers,  Northern 
malignants,  speeches  and  resolutions  in  the  Senate,  unaided  by 
other  causes,  could  not,  of  themselves,  have  set  such  a  multitudi- 
nous Exodus  in  motion.  The  colored  race  is  a  remarkably  home- 
loving  race.  It  has  done  little  in  the  way  of  voluutaiy  colonization. 
It  shrinks  from  the  untried  and  unknown.  It  thinks  its  own  locality 
the  best  in  the  world.  Of  all  the  galling  conditions  to  which  the 
negro  was  subjected  in  the  days  of  his  bondage,  the  worst  was  the 
liability  of  separation  from  home  and  friends.  His  love  of  home  and 
his  dread  of  change  made  him  even  partially  content  in  slavery. 
He  could  endure  the  smart  of  the  lash,  worked  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  and  be  content  till  the  thought  of  being  sent  away  from  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood  and  youth  was  thrust  upon  his  heart. 

But  argument  is  less  needed  upon  this  point  than  testimony. 
"We  have  the  story  of  the  emigrants  themselves,  and  if  any  can 
reveal  the  true  cause  of  this  Exodus  they  can.  The}'  have  spoken, 
and  their  story  is  before  the  country.  It  is  a  sad  story,  disgraceful 
and  scandalous  to  our  age  and  country.  Much  of  their  testimony 
has  been  given  under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  The}*  tell  us  with 
gr*bat  unanimity  that  they  are  very  badly  treated  at  the  South. 
The  land  owners,  planters,  and  the  old  master-class  generally, 
deal  unfairly  with  them,  having  had  their  labor  for  nothing  when 
they  were  slaves.  These  men,  now  they  are  free,  endeavor  by 
various  devices  to  get  it  for  next  to  nothing ;  work  as  hard,  faith- 
fully and  constantly  as  they  ma}*,  live  as  plainly  and  as  sparingly 
as  they  may.  the}'  are  no  better  off  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at 
the  beginning.  They  say  that  they  are  the  dupes  and  victims  of 
cunning  and  fraud  in  signing  contracts  which  they  cannot  read  and 
cannot  fully  understand  ;  that  they  are  compelled  to  trade  at  stores 
owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  their  employers,  and  that  they  are 
paid  with  orders  and  not  with  money.  They  say  that  they  have  to 
pay  double  tli* •  value  of  nearly  everything  they  buy  ;  that  they  are 
compelled  to  pay  a  rental  of  ten  dollars  a  year  for  an  acre  of  ground 
that  will  not  bring  thirty  dollars  under  the  hammer ;  that  land 
owners  are  in  league  to  prevent  land-owning  by  negroes  ;  that 
when  they  work  the  land  on  shares  they  barely  make  a  living  ;  that 
outside  the  towns  and  cities  no  provision  is  made  for  education, 
and,  ground  down  as  they  are,  they  cannot  themselves  employ 
teachers  to  instruct   their  children ;    that   they   are  not  only   the 
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victims  of  fraud  and  cunning,  l>ut  of  violence  and  intimidation; 
that  from  their  very  poverty  the  temples  of  justice  are  not  open  to 
them;  that  the  jury  box  is  virtually  closed;  that  the  murder  of  a 
black  man  by  a  white  man  is  followed  by  no  conviction  or  punish- 
ment. Tiny  say  further,  that  a  crime  for  which  a  white  man  goes 
free  a  black  man  is  severely  punished  :  that  impunity  and  encour- 
agement are  given  by  the  wealthy  and  respectable  da-^es  to  men 
of  the  baser  sort  who  delight  in  midnight  raids  upon  the  defence- 
less ;  that  their  ignorance  of  letters  has  put  them  at  the  mercy  of 
men  bent  upon  making  their  freedom  a  greater  evil  to  them  than 
was  their  slavery  ;  that  the  law  is  the  refuge  of  crime  rather  than 
of  innocence  ;  that  even  the  old  slave  driver's  whip  has  reappeared, 
and  the  inhuman  and  disgusting  spectacle  of  the  chain-gang  is 
beginning  to  be  seen;  that  the  government  of  every  Southern 
State  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  old  slave  oligarchy,  and  that  both 
departments  of  the  National  Government  soon  will  be  in  the  same 
hands.  They  believe  that  when  the  Government,  State  and 
National,  shall  be  in  the  control  of  the  old  masters  of  the  South, 
they  will  find  means  for  reducing  the  freedmen  to  a  condition 
analogous  to  slavery.  They  despair  of  any  change  for  the  bett&r, 
declaring  that  everything  is  waxing  worse  for  the  negro,  and  that 
his  only  means  of  safety  is  to  leave  the  South. 

It  must  be  admitted,  if  this  brief  statement  of  complaints  be 
only  half  true,  the  explanation  of  the  Exodus  and  the  justification 
of  the  persons  composing  it,  are  full  and  ample.  The  complaints 
they  make  against  Southern  society  are  such  as  every  man  of 
common  honesty  and  humanity  must  wish  ill  founded  ;  unhappily, 
however,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  these  complaints  to  make 
them  doubtful  or  surprising.  The  unjust  conduct  charged  against 
the  late  slaveholders  is  eminently  probable.  It  is  an  inheritance 
from  the  long  exercise  of  irresponsible  power  by  man  over  man. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  the  natural  inferiority  of  the  negro,  or  the 
color  of  his  skin.  Tyranny  is  the  same  proud  and  selfish  thing 
everywhere,  and  with  all  races  and  colors.  What  the  negro  is  now 
sintering  at  the  hands  of  his  former  master,  the  white  emancipated 
serfs  of  Russia  are  now  suffering  from  the  lords  and  nobles  by 
whom  they  were  formerly  held  as  slaves.  In  form  and  appearance 
the  emancipation  of  the  latter  was  upon  better  terms  than  in  the 
case  of  the  negro.  The  Empire,  unlike  the  Republic,  gave  the 
free  serfs   three  acres  of  laud,  —  a  start  in  the  world.     But  the 
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selection  and  bestowment  of  this  land  was  unhappily  confided  to 
the  care  of  the  lords  and  nobles,  their  former  masters.  Thus  t'.ie 
lamb  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  wolf;  hence  the  organized 
assassination  now  going  on  in  that  country,  and  it  will  be  well  for 
our  Southern  States  if  they  escape  a  like  fate.  The  world  is  slow 
to  learn  that  no  man  can  wrong  his  brother  without  doing  a  greater 
wrong  to  himself;  something  may,  however,  be  learned  from  the 
lessons  of  alarm  and  consternation  which  are  now  written  all  over 
Russia. 

But  in  contemplating  this  Exodus,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  way  of  an  oppressed  people  from  bondage  to  freedom  is  never 
smooth.  There  is  ever  in  such  transition  much  to  overcome  on 
both  sides.  Neither  the  master  nor  the  emancipated  slave  can  at 
once  shake  off  the  habits  and  manners  of  a  long-established  past 
condition.  The  form  may  be  abolished,  but  the  spirit  survives  and 
lingers  about  the  scenes  of  its  former  life.  The  slave  brings  into 
the  new  relation  much  of  the  dependence  and  servility  of  slavery, 
and  the  master  brings  much  of  his  pride,  selfishness  and  love  of 
power.  The  influence  of  feudalism  has  not  yet  disappeared  from 
Europe.  Norman  pride  is  still  visible  in  England,  though  centuries 
have  passed  since  the  Saxon  was  the  slave  of  the  Norman  ;  and 
long  years  must  elapse  before  all  traces  of  slavery  shall  disappear 
from  our  country.  Suffering  and  hardships  made  the  Saxon 
strong,  —  and  suffering  and  hardships  will  make  the  Ano-lo- 
African  strong. 

THE    EXODUS    AS    A    POLICY. 

Very  evidently  there  are  to  be  asked  and  answered  many 
important  questions,  before  the  friends  of  humanity  can  be  properly 
called  upon  to  give  their  support  to  this  emigration  movement.  A 
natural  and  primary  enquiry  is  :  What  does  it  mean?  How  much 
ground  is  it  meant  to  cover?  Is  the  total  removal  of  the  whole  five 
millions  of  colored  people  from  the  South  contemplated  ?  Or  is  it 
proposed  to  remove  only  a  part?  And  if  only  a  part,  why  a  part 
and  not  the  whole  ?  A  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  many  can 
not  be  less  important  than  the  same  to  the  few.  If  the  few  are  to 
be  removed  because  of  the  intolerable  oppression  which  prevails  in 
the  South,  why  not  the  many,  also?  If  exodus  is  good  for  any, 
must  it  not  be  equally  good  for  all?  Then,  if  the  whole  five 
millions  are  to  leave  the  South,  as  a  doomed  countrv, — left  as  Lot 
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left  Sodom, or  driven  <>ut  as  the  Moore  were  driven  out  of  Spain. — 
there  is  next  a  question  of  ways  and  means  to  be  considered.  Has 
an y  definite  estimate  of  the  cosl  of  this  removal  been  made?  How 
shall  the  <>n<-  or  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  which  such  remoA  al 
would  require  be  obtained?  Shall  it  be  appropriated  by  Congress, 
or  voluntarily  be  contributed  by  the  public?  Manifestly,  with  such 
a  ilebt  upon  the  nation  as  the  war  for  the  Union  has  created, 
Congress  is  not  likely  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  make  any  such  appropria- 
tion. It  would  much  more  willingly  and  readily  enact  the  accessary 
legislation  to  protect  the  freedmen  where  they  are.  than  appropriate 
$200,000,000  to  help  them  away  to  Kansas,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
North.  But  suppose,  as  already  suggested,  the  matter  shall  not 
be  left  at  all  to  Congress,  but  remitted  to  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  the  people.  Then  a  swarm  of  Conways  and  Tandys 
must  lie  employed  to  circulate  over  the  country,  hat  in  hand, 
soliciting  and  collecting  these  contributions  ;  representing  to  the 
people,  everywhere,  that  the  cause  of  the  negro  is  lost  in  the 
South  :  that  his  only  hope  and  deliverance  from  a  condition  of 
things  worse  than  slavery  is.  —  removal  to  Kansas,  or  to  some 
country  outside  the  Southern  States.  Then,  would  such  an  arrange- 
ment, such  an  apostleship  of  despair,  be  beneficial  or  prejudicial  to 
the  cause  of  the  freedmen? 

Precisely  and  plainly,  this  is  a  feature  of  the  emigration  move- 
ment which  is  open  to  serious  objection.  Voluntary,  spontaneous, 
self-sustained  emigration  on  the  part  of  the  freedmen,  may  or  may 
not  be  commendable.  It  is  a  matter  with  which  they  alone  have 
to  do.  The  public  is  not  called  upon  to  say  or  do  anything  for  or 
against  it ;  but  when  the  public  is  called  upon  to  take  sides,  declare 
it.s  views,  organize  emigration  societies,  appoint  and  send  out 
agents  to  make  speeches  and  collect  money,  — to  help  the  freedmen 
from  the  South.  —  it  may  very  properly  object.  The  public  may 
not  wish  to  be  responsible  for  the  measure,  or,  for  the  disheartening 
doctrines  by  which  the  measure  is  supported.  Objection  may 
properly  be  made  upon  many  grounds.  It  may  well  enough  be 
said  that  the  negro  question  is  not  so  desperate  as  the  advocates  of 
this  Exodus  would  have  the  public  believe;  that  there  is  still  hope 
that  the  negro  will  ultimately  have  his  rights  as  a  man,  and  be 
fully  protected  in  the  South  ;  that  in  several  of  the  old  slave  States 
his  citizenship  and  his  right  to  vote  are  already  respected  and 
protected;   that  the  same,  in  time,  will  be  secured  for  the  negro   in 
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the  other  States  :  that  the  world  was  not  the  work  of  a  day  ;  that 
even  in  fret-  New  England,  all  the  evils  generated  by  slavery  did 
not  disappear  in  a  century  after  the  abolition  of  the  system,  if, 
indeed,  they  have  yet  entirely  disappeared. 

Within  the  last  forty  years,  a  dark  and  shocking  picture  might 
be  given  of  the  persecution  of  the  negro  and  his  friends,  even  in  the 
now  preeminently  free  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  not  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  that  Boston  supplied  a  pistol  club,  if  not  a  rifle 
club,  to  bienk  up  an  abolition  meeting;  and  that  one  of  her  most 
eminent  citizens  had  to  be  guarded  to  and  from  his  house  ("Wendell 
Phillips)  to  escape  the  hand  of  mobocratic  assassins,  armed  in  the 
interest  of  slavery.  The  negro  on  the  Sound  boats  between  New 
York  and  Boston,  though  a  respectable  educated  gentleman,  was 
driven  forward  of  the  wheels,  and  must  sleep,  if  he  slept  at  all, 
upon  the  naked  deck  in  the  open  air.  Upon  no  condition  except 
that  of  a  servant  or  slave  could  he  be  permitted  to  go  into  a  cabin. 
All  the  handicrafts  of  New  England  were  closed  to  him.  The 
appearance  of  a  black  man  in  any  workshop  or  ship  yard,  as  a 
mechanic,  would  have  scattered  the  whole  gang  of  white  hands  at 
once.  The  poor  negro  was  not  admitted  into  the  factories  to  work, 
or  as  an  apprentice  to  any  trade.  He  was  barber,  waiter,  white- 
washer  and  wood-sawer.  All  of  what  were  called  respectable 
employments,  by  a  power  superior  to  legal  enactments,  were  denied 
him.  But  none  of  these  things  have  moved  the  negro  from  New 
England,  and  it  is  well  for  him  that  he  has  remained  there.  Bad 
as  is  the  condition  of  the  negro  today  at  the  South,  there  was  a 
time  when  it  was  flagrantly  and  incomparably  worse.  A  few  years 
ago  he  had  nothing  ;  he  did  not  have  himself,  his  labor  and  his 
rights  to  dispose  of  as  should  best  suit  his  own  happiness.  But  he 
has  now  even  more.  He  has  a  stauding  in  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  not  to  be  changed 
or  affected  by  any  conjunction  of  circumstances  likely  to  occur  in 
the  immediate  or  remote  future.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment 
makes  him  a  citizen,  and  the  Fifteenth  makes  him  a  voter.  With 
power  behind  him  at  work  for  him,  and  which  cannot  be  taken  from 
him,  the  negro  of  the  South  may  wisely  bide  his  time. 

The  situation  at  this  moment  is  exceptional  and  transient.  The 
permanent  powers  of  the  Government  are  all  on  his  side.  What 
though  for  the  moment  the  hand  of  violence  strikes  down  the 
negro's  rights  in  the  South?     Those  rights  will  revive,  survive  and 
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Sourish  again.  They  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  been  in  a 
moment  of  popular  passion  maltreated  and  driven  from  the  i>"lls. 
The  Irish  and  Dutch  have  frequently  been  bo  treated;  Boston, 
Baltimore  and  New  Ifork  have  been  the  scenes  of  this  lawless 
violence;  but  those  scenes  have  now  disappeared.  A  Hebrew  may 
even  now  be  rudely  repulsed  from  the  door  of  a  hotel;  but  he  will 
nol  on  that  account  '_r<-t  up  another  exodus,  as  he  did  three  thousand 
rears  ml;",  but  will  quietly  "  put  money  in  his  purse"  and  bide  his 
time,  knowing  that  the  rising  tide  of  civilization  will  eventually 
float  him,  as  it  floats  all  other  varieties  of  the  human  family,  to 
whom  floating  in  any  condition  is  possible.  Of  one  thing  we  may 
be  i  ertain  (and  it  is  a  thing  which  is  destined  to  be  made  very 
prominent  not  long  hence),  the  negro  will  either  be  counted  at  the 
polls,  or  not  counted  in  the  basis  of  representation.  The  South 
must  let  the  negro  vote,  or  surrender  its  representation  in  Congress. 
The  chosen  horn  of  this  dilemma  will  finally  be  to  let  the  negro 
vote,  and  vote  unmolested.  Let  us  have  all  the  indignant  and 
fiery  declamation  which  the  warm  hearts  of  our  youthful  orators 
can  pour  out  against  Southern  meanness,  "  White  Leagues," 
"  Bulldozers,"  and  other  "Dark  Lantern"  organizations,  butlet 
us  have  a  little  calm,  clear  reason  as  well.  The  latter  is  a  safer 
guide  than  the  former.  On  this  great  question  we  want  light 
rattier  than  heat ;  thought,  rather  than  feeling  :  a  comprehensive 
view  and  appreciation  of  what  the  negro  has  already  on  his  side,  as 
well  as  the  disadvantages  against  which  he  has  thus  far  been  com- 
pelled to  struggle,  and  still  has  to  struggle. 

THE    EXODUS    ILL-TIMED. 

Without  abating  one  jot  of  our  horror  and  indignation  at  the 
outrages  committed  in  some  parts  of  the  Southern  States  against 
the  netiro,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  present  agitation  of  an  African 
exodus  from  the  South  as  ill-timed,  and  in  some  respects  hurtful. 
We  stand  today  at  the  beginning  <»f  a  grand  and  beneficent  reaction. 
There  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  duty  and  obligation  of  the 
American  people  to  guard,  protect  and  defend  the  personal  and 
political  rights  of  all  the  people  of  the  States  ;  to  uphold  the  princi- 
ple- upon  which  rebellion  was  suppressed,  slavery  abolished,  and 
the  country  saved  from  dismemberment  and  ruin.  We  see  and 
feel  todav,  as  we  have  not  seen  and  felt  before,  that  the  time  for 
conciliation,  and  trusting  to  the  honor  of  the  late  rebels  and  slave- 
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holders,  has  past.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  himself, 
■while  still  liberal,  just  and  generous  towards  the  South,  has  yet 
sounded  a  bait  in  that  direction,  and  has  bravely,  firmly  and  ably 
asserted  the  constitutional  authority,  to  maintain  the  public  peace 
in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  upon  every  day  in  the  year  ;  and  has 
maintained  this  ground  against  all  the  powers  of  House  and  Senate. 
We  stand  at  the  gateway  of  a  marked  and  decided  change  in  the 
statesmanship  of  our  rulers.  Every  day  brings  fresh  and  increas- 
ing evidence  that  we  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  nation  ;  that 
Confederate  notions  of  the  nature  and  powers  of  our  Government 
ought  to  have  perished  in  the  rebellion  which  they  supported;  that 
they  are  anachronisms  and  superstitions,  and  no  longer  lit  to  be 
above  ground.  National  ideas  are  springing  up  all  around  us  ;  the 
oppressor  of  the  negro  is  seen  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  peace,  pros- 
perity and  honor  of  the  country.  The  attempt  to  nullify  the 
national  election  laws  ;  to  starve  the  officer  where  they  could  not 
destroy  the  office  ;  to  attack  the  national  credit  when  they  could 
not  prevent  successful  resumption  ;  to  paralyze  the  Constitution 
where  they  could  neither  prevent  nor  set  it  aside,  has  all  worked 
against  the  old  slaveholding  element,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
negVo.  They  have  made  it  evident  that  the  sceptre  of  political 
power  must  soon  pass  from  the  party  of  reaction,  revolution, 
rebellion  and  slavery,  to  the  party  of  constitution,  liberty  and 
progress. 

At  a  time  like  this,  so  full  of  hope  and  courage,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  a  cry  of  despair  should  be  raised  in  behalf  of  the  colored 
people  of  the  South ;  unfortunate  that  men  are  going  over  the 
country  begging  in  the  name  of  the  poor  colored  man  of  the 
South,  and  telling  the  people  that  the  Government  has  no  power 
to  enforce  the  Constitution  and  Laws  in  that  section,  and  that  there 
is  no  hope  for  the  poor  negro,  but  to  plant  him  in  the  new  soil  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  These  men  do  the  colored  people  of  the 
South  a  real  damage.  They  give  their  enemies  an  advantage  in 
the  argument  for  their  manhood  and  freedom.  The}"  assume  the 
inability  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  country  will  be  told  of  the  hundreds  who  go  to  Kansas, 
but  not  of  the  thousands  who  stay  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
They  will  be  told  of  the  destitute  who  require  material  aid,  but  not 
of  the  multitude  who  are  bravely  sustaining  themselves  where  they 
are.     In  Georgia  the  negroes  are  paying  taxes  upon  six  millions  of 
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dollars  ;  in  Louisiana  upon  forty  or  fifty  millions,  and  upon  unascer- 
tained sums  elsewhere  in  the  Southern  States.  Why  should  a 
people  who  have  made  such  progress  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
i.  m  be  humiliated  and  scandalized  by  exodus  agents,  begging 
money  to  remove  them  from  their  home  ;  especially  at  a  time  when 
every  indication  favors  the  position  that  the  w :-!._-  an>l  hardships 
which  they  sutler  are  soon  to  be  redressed? 

1  r   -i  i;i:i  mm  RS   a    GREA1    pkiv  [PLE. 

Besides  the  objections  thus  stated,  it  is  manifest  that  the  public  and 
noisv  advocacy  vi'  a  general  stampede  of  the  colored  people  from 
S  it ! i  to  the  North,  is  necessarily  an  abandonment  of  the  great 
and  paramount  principle  of  protection  to  person  and  property  in  e\  ery 
State  of  the  Union.  It  is  an  e\asioii  of  a  solemn  obligation  and 
duty.  The  business  of  this  nation  is  to  protect  its  citizens  where 
they  are,  not  to  transport  them  when'  they  will  not  need  protection. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  this  Exodus  in  this  respect,  is  that  it 
is  an  attempt  to  climb  up  some  other  than  the  right  way  ;  it  is  an 
expedient,  a  half-way  measure,  and  tends  to  weaken  in  the  public 
mind  a  sense  of  the  absolute  right,  power  and  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment, inasmuch  as  it  concedes,  by  implication  at  least,  that  on  the 
soil  of  the  South,  the  law  of  the  land  cannot  command  obedience  : 
the  ballot  box  cannot  be  kept  pure;  peaceable  elections  cannot  be 
held;  the  Constitution  cannot  be  enforced;  and  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  loyal  and  peaceable  citizens  cannot  be  protected.  It  is 
a  surrender,  a  premature,  disheartening  surrender,  since  it  would 
make  freedom  and  free  institutions  depend  upon  migration  rather 
than  protection;  by  flight,  rather  than  by  right;  by  going  into  a 
Strange  land,  rather  than  by  staying  in  one's  own.  It  leaves  the 
whole  .juestion  of  equal  rights  on  the  soil  of  the  South  open  and  still 
to  be  settled,  with  the  moral  influence  of  exodus  against  ns  ;  since 
it  is  a  confessionof  the  utter  impracticability  of  equal  rights  and 
equal  protection  in  any  state,  where  those  rights  may  be  struck 
down  by  violence. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  friends  of  freedom  should  spend  either 
time  or  talent  in  furtherance  of  this  Exodus  as  a  desirable  measure 
either  for  the  North  or  the  South ;  for  the  blacks  of  the  South  or 
the  whites  of  the  North.  It'  the  people  of  this  country  cannot  be 
protected  in  every  state  of  this  Union,  the  Government  of  the 
United  states   is  shorn  of  its  rightful  dignity  and  power;   the  late 
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rebellion  has  triumphed  :  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  is  an  empty 
name,  and  the  power  and  authority  in  individual  States  is  greater 
than  the  power  and  authority  of  the  United  States. 

BETTER    T<>    STAY    THAN"    TO    GO. 

While  necessity  often  compels  men  to  migrate  :  to  leave  their 
old  homes  and  seek  new  ones  ;  to  sever  old  ties  and  create  new 
ones  ;  to  do  this  the  necessity  should  be  obvious  and  imperative. 
It  should  be  a  last  resort  and  only  adopted  after  carefully  consider- 
ing what  is  against  the  measure  as  well  as  what  is  in  favor  of  it. 
There  are  prodigal  sons  everywhere,  who  are  ready  to  demand  the 
portion  of  goods  that  would  fall  to  them  and  betake  themselves  to 
a  strange  country.  Something  is  ever  lost  in  the  process  of  migra- 
tion, and  much  is  sacrificed  at  home  for  what  is  gained  abroad.  A 
world  of  wisdom  is  in  the  saying  of  Mr.  Emerson,  "that  those 
who  made  Koine  worth  going  to  stayed  there."  Three  moves  from 
house  to  house  are  said  to  be  worse  than  a  fire.  That  a  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss  has  passed  into  the  world's  wisdom.  The 
colored  people  of  the  South,  just  beginning  to  accumulate  a  little 
property,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  families,  should  not  be  in 
hsriste  to  sell  that  little  and  be  oft'  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  habit  of  roaming  from  place  to  place  in  pursuit  of  better  con- 
ditions of  existence  is  by  no  means  a  good  one.  A  man  should 
never  leave  his  home  for  a  new  one  till  he  has  earnestly  endeavored 
to  make  his  immediate  surroundings  accord  with  his  wishes.  The 
time  and  energy  expended  in  wandering  about  from  place  to  place, 
if  employed  in  making  him  comfortable  where  he  is,  will,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten.  prove  the  1  lest  investment.  No  people  ever  did  much 
for  themselves  or  for  the  world,  without  the  sense  and  inspiration 
of  native  land;  of  a  fixed  home:  of  a  familiar  neighborhood,  and 
common  associations.  The  fact  of  being  to  the  manor  born  has 
an  elevating  power  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  man.  It  is  a 
more  cheerful  thing  to  be  able  to  say.  "  1  was  born  here  and  know 
all  the  people."  than  to  say.  "  1  am  a  stranger  here  and  know  none 
of  the  people."  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  so  far  as  this  Exodus 
tends  to  promote  restlessness  in  the  colored  people  of  the  South, 
to  unsettle  their  feeling  of  home  and  to  sacrifice  positive  advantages 
where  they  arc,  for  fancied  ones  in  Kansas  or  elsewhere,  it  is  an 
evil.  Some  have  sold  their  little  homes  at  a  sacrifice,  their 
chickens,  mules  and  pigs,  to  follow  the  Exudus.     Let  it  be  under- 
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stood  that  v.'ii  art-  going,  and  you  advertise  the  fact  that  your  nude 
has  lust  half  Ins  value — for  your  staying  with  him  makes  half  his 
value.  Let  the  colored  people  of  Georgia  offer  their  sis  millions 
worth  of  property  for  sale,  with  the  purpose  to  leave  Georgia,  and 
they  will  DOt  realize  half  its  value.  Land  is  not  worth  much  where 
there  are  do  people  to  occupy  it,  and  a  mule  is  not  worth  much 

where  there  is  no  one  to  use  it. 

A    MISTAKE    AND    A    FAILURE. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that,  whether  advocated  and  commended 
to  favor  on  the  ground  that  it  will  increase  the  political  power  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  thus  help  to  make  a  solid  North  against 
a  solid  South  ;  or  upon  the  ground  that  it  will  increase  the  power 

and  influence  of  the  colored  people  as  a  political  element,  and  ena- 
ble them  the  better  to  protect  their  rights,  and  ensure  their  moral 
and  social  elevation,  the  Exodus  will  prove  a  disappointment,  a 
mistake  and  a  failure  ;  because,  as  to  strengthening  the  Republican 
party,  the  emigrants  will  go  only  to  those  States  where  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  strong  and  solid  enough  already  without  their  votes  ; 
and  in  respect  to  the  other  part  of  the  argument,  it  will  fajl, 
because  it  takes  colored  voters  from  a  section  of  the  country  where 
they  are  suiliciently  numerous  to  elect  some  of  their  number  to 
places  of  honor  and  profit,  and  places  them  in  a  country  where 
their  proportion  to  other  classes  will  be  so  small  as  not  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  political  element,  or  entitled  to  be  represented  by  one  of 
themselves  ;  and  further,  because,  go  where  they  will,  they  must, 
for  a  time,  inevitably  carry  with  them  poverty,  ignorance  and  other 
repulsive  incidents  inherited  from  their  former  conditions  as  slaves  ; 
a  circumstance  which  is  about  as  likely  to  make  votes  for  Demo- 
crats as  fur  Republicans,  ami  to  raise  up  bitter  prejudices  against 
them,  as  to  raise  up  friends  for  them.  No  people  can  be  much 
respected  in  this  country,  where  all  are  eligible  to  office,  that  can- 
not point  to  any  one  of  their  elass  in  an  honorable,  responsible 
position.  In  sending  a  tew  men  to  Congress,  the  negroes  of  the 
South  have  done  much  to  dispel  prejudice  and  raise  themselves  in 
the  estimation  of  the  country  and  the  world.  By  staying  where 
they  are.  they  may  be  able  to  send  abler,  better  and  more  effective 
representatives  of  their  race  to  Congress,  than  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  send  at  tir.-t.  because  of  their  want  of  education,  and  their 
recent  liberation  from  bondage.     In  the  South  the  negro  has  at 
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least  the  possibility  of  power;  in  the  North  he  has  no  such  possi- 
bility, and  it  is  for  him  to  say  how  well  he  can  afford  to  part  with 
this  possible  power. 

But  another  argument  in  favor  of  this  emigration  is,  that  having 
a  numerical  superiority  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  thereby  possessing  the  ability  to  choose  some  of  their 
own  number  to  represent  them  in  the  state  and  nation,  they  are 
necessarily  brought  into  antagonism  with  the  white  race,  and  invite 
the  very  political  persecution  of  which  they  complain.  So  they  are 
told  that  the  best  remedy  for  this  persecution  is  to  surrender  the 
right  and  advantage  given  them  by  the  Constitution  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, of  electing  men  of  color  to  office.  They  are  not  to  over- 
come prejudice  and  persecution  where  it  is,  but  to  go  where  it  is 
not ;  not  to  stand  where  they  are,  and  demand  the  full  constitu- 
tional protection  which  the  Government  is  solemnly  bound  to  give, 
but  to  go  where  the  protection  of  the  Government  is  not  needed. 
Plainly  enough  this  is  an  evasion  of  a  solemn  obligation  and  duty,- 
an  attempt  to  climb  up  some  other  way  ;  a  half-way  measure,  a 
makeshift,  a  miserable  substitution  of  expedienc}-  for  right.  For 
an  egg,  it  gives  the  negro  a  stone.  The  dissemination  of  this 
doctrine  by  the  agents  of  emigration,  cannot  but  do  the  cause  of 
equal  rights  much  harm.  It  lets  the  public  mind  down  from  the 
high  ground  of  a  great  national  duty,  to  a  miserable  compromise,  in 
which  wrong  surrenders  nothing,  and  right  everything.  The  South 
is  not  to  repent  its  crimes,  and  submit  to  the  Constitution  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  such  repentance  and 
submission  is  to  be  conveniently  made  unnecessarv  by  removing  the 
temptation  to  commit  violations  of  the  Law  and  the  Constitution. 
Men  may  be  pardoned  for  refusing  their  assent  to  a  measure 
supported  upon  a  principle  so  unsound,  subversive  and  pernicious. 
The  nation  should  be  held  steadily  to  the  high  and  paramount 
principle,  that  allegiance  and  protection  are  inseparable  ;  that  this 
Government  is  solemnly  bound  to  protect  and  defend  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  all  its  citizens,  of  whatever  race  or  color,  or  of  whatever 
political  or  religious  opinion,  and  to  do  this  in  every  State  and 
territory  within  the  American  Union.  Then,  again,  is  there  to  be 
no  stopping-place  for  the  negro?  Suppose  that  by-and-by  some 
"Sand  Lot  Orator"  shall  arise  in  Kansas,  as  in  California,  and 
take  it  into  his  head  to  stir  up  the  mob  against  the  negro,  as  he 
stirred  up  the  mob  against  the  Chinese  ?  What  then  ?  Must  the 
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have  another  exodus ?  Does  not  one  exodus  invite  another, 
and  in  advocating  one  do  we  not  sustain  the  demand  for  another? 
Plainly  enough,  the  Exodus  is  less  harmful  in  itself  than  are  the 
arguments  by  which  it  is  supported.  The  one  is  the  result  of  a 
feeling  of  outrage  and  despair;  but  the  other  comes  of  cool,  selfish 
calculation.  <  Ine  is  the  result  of  honest  despair,  and  appeals  power- 
fully to  the  sj  mpathies  of  men  ;  the  other  is  an  appeal  to  our  selfish- 
ness, which  shrinks  from  doing  right  because  the  way  is  difficult. 

THK    SOUTH    HIK    BEST    MUiKi.i    FOB    nil.    BLACK    MAN--    LABOR. 

Not  only  is  the  South  the  best  locality  for  the   negro  on  the 
ground  of  his  political  powers  and  possibilities,  but  it  is  best  for 

him  as  a  field  of*  lulx>r.  He  is  there,  as  he  is  nowhere  else,  an 
absolute  necessity.  He  has  a  monopoly  of  the  labor  market.  His 
labor  is  the  only  labor  which  can  successfully  offer  itself  for  sale  in 
that  market.  This,  with  a  little  wisdom  and  firmness,  will  enable 
him  to  sell  his  labor  there  on  terms  more  favorable  to  himself'  than 
he  can  elsewhere.  As  there  are  no  competitors  or  substitutes,  he 
can  demand  living  prices  with  the  certainty  that  the  demand  will 
be  complied  with.  Exodus  would  deprive  him  of  this  advantage. 
It  would  take  him  from  a  country  where  the  land  owners  and 
planters  must  have  his  labor,  or  allow  their  fields  to  go  untitled 
and  their  purses  unsupplied  with  cash  ;  to  a  country  where  the 
land  owners  are  able  and  proud  to  do  their  own  work,  and  do  not 
need  to  hire  hands  except  for  limited  periods  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  send  the  negro  to  the  towns 
and  cities  to  compete  with  white  labor.  With  what  result,  let  the 
past  tell.  They  will  be  crowded  into  lanes  and  alleys,  cellars  and 
garrets,  poorly  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  will 
gradually  die  out.  The  negro,  as  already  intimated,  is  preemi- 
nently a  Southern  man.  He  is  so  both  in  constitution  and  habits, 
in  body  a>  well  as  mind.  He  will  not  only  take  with  him  to  the 
North.  Southern  modes  of  labor,  but  Southern  modes  of  life.  The 
careless  and  improvident  habits  of  the  South  cannot  be  set  aside 
in  a  generation.  If  they  are  adhered  to  in  the  North,  in  the  fierce 
winds  and  snows  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  emigration  must  be 
large  to  keep  up  their  numbers.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
neither  the  laws  of  politics,  labor  nor  climate  favor  this  Exodus. 
It  docs  not  conform  to  the  laws  Of  healthy  emigration  which  pro- 
ceeds  not   from   South   to   North,  not  from  heat  to  cold,  but  from 
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East  to  West,  and  in  climates  to  which  the  emigrants  are  more  or 
less  adapted  and  accustomed. 

THE    NORTH    GATE    of   THE    Sot  Til    MUST    BE    KEPT    OPEX. 

As  an  assertion  of  power  by  a  people  hitherto  held  in  bitter 
contempt  ;  as  an  emphatic  and  stinging  protest  against  high-handed, 
greed}'  and  shameless  injustice  to  the  weak  and  defenceless  :  as  a 
means  of  opening  the  blind  eves  of  oppressors  to  their  folly  and 
peril,  the  Exodus  has  done  valuable  service.  Whether  it  has 
accomplished  all  of  which  it  is  capable  in  this  particular  direction 
for  the  present,  is  a  question  which  may  well  be  considered.  With 
a  moderate  degree  of  intelligent  leadership  among  the  laboring 
class  at  the  South,  properly  handling  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
and  wisely  using  the  Exodus  example,  they  can  easily  exact  better 
terms  for  their  labor  than  ever  before.  Exodus  is  medicine,  not 
food  :  it  is  for  disease,  not  health  ;  it  is  not  to  lie  taken  from 
choice,  hut  necessity.  In  anything  like  a  normal  condition  of 
things  the  South  is  the  best  place  for  the  negro.  Nowhere  else  is 
there  for  him  a  promise  of  a  happier  future.  Let  him  stay  there 
if  he  can,  and  save  both  the  South  and  himself  to  civilization. 
While,  however,  it  may  be  the  highest  wisdom  under  the  circum- 
stances for  the  freedmen  to  stay  where  they  are,  no  encouragement 
should  l»e  given  to  any  measures  of  coercion  to  keep  them  there. 
The  American  people  are  bound,  if  they  are  or  can  be  bound  to 
anything,  to  keep  the  North  gate  of  the  South  open  to  black  and 
white,  and  to  all  the  people.  The  time  to  assert  a  right.  Webster 
says,  is  when  it  is  called  in  question.  If  it  is  attempted  by  force 
or  fraud  to  compel  the  colored  people  to  stay,  then  they  should  by 
all  means  go  ;  go  quickly,  and  die,  if  need  be,  in  the  attempt. 
Thus  far  and  to  this  extent  any  man  may  he  an  emigrationist.  and 
thus  far  and  to  this  extent  I  certainly  am  an  emigrationist.  In  no 
case  must  the  negro  be  "bottled  up"  or  "  caged  up."  He  must 
be  left  free,  like  every  other  American  citizen,  to  choose  his  own 
local  habitation,  and  to  go  where  he  shall  like.  Though  it  may 
not  be  for  his  interest  to  leave  the  South,  his  right  and  power  to 
leave  it  may  be  his  best  means  of  making  it  possible  for  him  to 
stay  there  in  peace.  Woe  to  the  oppressed  and  destitute  of  all 
countries  and  races  if  the  rich  and  powerful  are  to  decide  when 
and  when'  they  shall  go  or  stay.  The  deserving  hired  man  trets 
his  wages  increased  when  he  can  tell  his  employer  that  he  can  ^et 
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better  wages  elsewhere.      And  when  all  hope  is  gone  from  the 
hearts  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  old  world,   they  can  come 

-  the  sea  to  the  new.  It'  they  could  not  do  that  their 
crushed  hearts  would  break  under  increasing  burdens.  The  right 
t«>  emigrate  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  precious  of  all  rights. 
But  net  only  to  the  oppressed,  to  the  oppressor  also,  is  the  free 
use  of  this  right  necessary.  To  attempt  to  keep  these  freedmen  in 
the  South,  who  are  spirited  enough  to  undertake  the  risks  and 
hardships  of  emigration,  would  involve  u'reat  possible  danger  to  all 
concerned,  [gnorant  and  cowardly  as  the  negro  may  he,  he  lias 
been  known  to  fight  bravely  for  his  liberty.  He  went  down  to 
Harper's  Ferry  with  John  Brown,  and  fought  as  bravely  and  'lied 
as  nobly  as  any.  There  have  been  Nathaniel  Turners  and  Den- 
mark Yeseys  among  them  in  the  United  States,  Joseph  Cinques, 
Madison,  Washingtons  and  Tillmons  on  the  sea,  and  Toussaint 
L'Ouvertures  on  land.  Even  his  enemies,  during  the  late  war, 
had  to  confess  that  the  negro  is  a  good  tighter,  when  once  in  a 
fight.  If  he  runs,  it  is  only  as  all  men  will  run.  when  they  are 
whipped. 

This  is  no  time  to  trifle  with  the  rights  of  men.  All  Europe 
today  is  studded  with  the  material  for  a  wild  conflagration.  Every 
day  brings  us  news  of  plots  and  conspiracies  against  oppressive 
power.  An  able  writer  in  the  North  American  Review  for  July, 
himself  a  Nihilist,  in  a  powerful  article  defends  the  extreme^  meas- 
ures of  his  party,  and  shows  that  the  treatment  of  the  emancipated 
peasants  by  the  government  ami  landed  aristocracy  of  Russia  is 
very  similar  to  that  now  practiced  towards  the  freedmen  by  the 
landed  aristocracy  of  the  South.  Like  causes  will  produce  like 
effects,  the  world  over.  It  will  not  be  wise  for  the  Southern 
slaveholders  and  their  successors  to  shape  their  policy  upon  the 
presumption  that  the  negro's  cowardice  or  forbearance  has  no 
limit.  The  fever  of  freedom  is  already  in  the  negro's  blood.  He 
is  not  just  what  he  was  fourteen  years  ago.  To  forcibly  dam  up 
the  stream  of  emigration  would  be  a  measure  of  extreme  madness 
as  well  as  oppression.  It  would  be  exposing  the  heart  of  the 
oppressor  to  the  pistol  and  dagger,  and  his  home  to  fire  and 
pillage.  The  cry  of  ■'  Land  and  Libert)*,"  the  watchword  of  the 
Nihilistic  party  in  Russia,  has  a  music  in  it  sweet  to  the  ear  of  all 
oppressed  peoples,  and  vcell  it  shall  lie  for  the  landholders  of  the 
South  if  they  shall  learn  wisdom  in  time  and  adopt  such  a  course 
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of  just  treatment  towards  the  landless  laborers  of  the  South  in  the 
future  as  shall  make  this  popular  watchword  uncontageous  and 
unknown  among  their  laborers,  and  further  stampedes  to  the  North 
wholly  unknown,  indescribable  and  impossible. 


Note.     On  page  3,  fifth  line  from  top,  the  word  "  cheat"  should  he  "  treat." 


II.     THE    EMIGRATION   OF   COLORED   CITIZENS    FROM    THE 
S<  >i   i  HERN    ST  \  IKS. 

Ki.AH    BT    PROF.    K.     I.    >.i:i  l  M  it.    Ol     HOWARD    CSIVERSITT. 
r   12,  1879.) 

The  land  question  is  no  new  one;  at  the  present  time  there  are 
difficulties  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  India  with  regard  to 
this  tenure  of  land;   and  when  we  come  to  study  them,  we  find 
many  analogous  cases  to  those  in  America.     There  are  remarkable 
coincidences  and  wonderful  similarities  of  conditions,  complaints 
and  demands,  which  show  conclusively  that  injustice  and  wrong, 
and  disregard  oi  rights  and  abuses  of  privilege  are  not   confined 
to  any  one  country,  race  or  class.     As  a  rale,  capital  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  needs  of  labor.     Landlords  in  every  country  oppress 
tenants,  and  sometimes  disregard  the  welfare  of  the  humbler  agri- 
cultural laborer.     The  race  in  power  lords  it  over  the  humbler;  and 
if  anv  change  takes  place  from  such  normal   condition,    it    only 
comes  alter  a  fierce  outbreak  of  pent-up  passion,  or  smouldering 
fires  of   wrong;    or   because    some  bold  champion  of   the  people 
rises  to  denounce  oppression  and  demand  redress.      It  has  been 
fourteen  vears  since  the  Confederacy  collapsed,  and  eleven  years 
since  ivconstruetion.     The  South  lias  now  had  for  three  years  home 
rule.  "Autonomy  ;"  and  yet,  instead  of  the  renewed  prosperity, 
harmony  of  races,  and  absence  of  political  violence  and  lawless- 
!.•  --.  which  we  were  promised,  we  find  demoralized  credit,  shame- 
l<  -^  repudiation,  ami  organized  law  iessness — rendering  the  condition 
of  the  negro  tenant  class  worse  than  at  any  period  since  slavery. 
s.i  deplorable  and  abject  indeed  is  it  that  expatriation  and  escape 
to  Liberia,  or  the  West,  seems  the  only  hope,  as  it  is  the  continued 
dream  of  the  negroes,  old  and  young,  in  the  sis,  Southern  state-. 
\\,.  are  accustomed  to  blame  the  Southern  whites  for  the  ultimate 
ami  approximate  causes  of  this  sad  state  of  affairs.      They   are 
deeply  responsible.     I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  upon  their  shoulders 
all  they  deserve  ;  but  the  North  is  not  wholly  innocent.     We  legis- 
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late  for  the  interests  of  four  million  blacks  just  freed  from 
bondage,  demoralized  by  four  years  of  war,  and  for  two  million 
rebellious  whites,  landless,  hopeless,  thankful  at  that  time,  even  if 
their  lives  were  spared,  and  we  ignore  all  the  precedents  of  history 
— the  "West  Indies.  Ireland.  Russia  and  Germany.  We  threw  the 
negro  without  anything,  the  carpet-bagger  with  his  musket,  the 
ex-Confederate  disarmed,  pell-mell  together,  and  told  them  to  work 
out  the  problem. 

After  the  war  it  was  difficult  to  purchase  land  because  the  old 
master  was  not  disposed  to  sell.  "With  the  downfall  of  reconstruc- 
tion a  new  lease  of  life  was  given  to  Southern  barbarity  and  law- 
lessness. As  usual,  the  negro  was  the  principal  suflerer.  Negro 
representation  went  first  ;  next  the  educational  system,  which  the 
carpet-bagger  had  brought  to  the  South,  was  crippled  by  insufficient 
appropriations.  Majorities  were  overcome  by  shot-gun  intimi- 
dation, or  secretly  by  the  tissue  ballot.  Radical  office-holders 
were  forced  to  resign,  robbed  of  their  property  by  "  due  process  of 
law,"  and  driven  North.  The  jury-box  and  representation  the 
negro  was  forced  to  give  up  ;  but  after  enduring  all  this,  he  found 
himself  charged  exorbitantly  for  the  most  necessary  articles  of 
fdod.  His  land  was  rented  to  him  at  fabulous  prices.  His  cabin 
was  likely  to  be  raided  at  any  time,  whenever  capricious  lust,  or  a 
dreadful  thirst  for  blood  was  roused.  He  saw  his  crop  dwindling 
day  by  day  ;  he  saw  himself  growing  poorer  and  getting  into  debt ; 
his  labor  squandered  between  exacting  landlords  and  rapacious 
store-keepers.  It  was  then  the  negro  resolved  to  give  up  the  fruit- 
less contest  so  long  and  hopelessly  waged,  and  try  his  fortune  in 
the  great  West,  of  which  he  had  heard  and  read  so  much  during 
the  past  ten  years. 

IMMEDIATE    CAUSES    OF    THE    EXODUS. 

To  quote  from  the  St.  Louis  Memorial:  "  The  story  is  about  the 
same,  in  each  instance  ;  great  privation  and  want  from  excessive 
rent  exacted  for  land  ;  connected  with  the  murder  of  colored 
neighbors  and  friends,  and  threats  of  personal  violence  to  them- 
selves :  the  tenor  of  which  statement  is  that  of  suffering  and  terror. 
Election  days  and  Christmas,  by  the  concurrent  testimony,  seem  to 
have  been  preferred  for  killing  the  '  smart  man,'  while  robbery  and 
personal  violence,  in  one  form  and  another,  seem  to  have  run  the 
year  around.     Here  they  are  in  multitudes,  not  often  alone,  but 
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women  and  children,  old  and  middle-aged  and  young,  and  with 
common  consent,  leaving  their  old  home  for  an  unnatural  climate, 
and  facing  storms  and  unknown  dangers  to  go  to  northern  Kansas. 
Why?  Among  them  little  is  said  of  hope  in  the  future;  it  is  all  of 
fear  in  the  past.  They  are  not  drawn  by  the  attractions  of  Kansas, 
they  are  driven  by  the  terrors  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana."  The 
thriftless  hal>its  of  work,  engendered  by  southern  life;  the  utter 
lack  of  foresight  found  in  white  and  Mack  alike  are  powerful  agents 
in  bringing  about  the  Exodus.  The  universal  credit  system  is 
fostered  by  the  planters,  and  kept  up  bj  the  wily  store-keeper;  the 
insecurity  of  the  holdings  (long  leases  being  unknown),  is  such 
that,  if  the  negro  succeeds  in  raising  a  good  crop,  he  has  no  guaranty 
that  he  can  keep  his  patch  the  next  year.  The  prices  charged  for 
the  necessaries  vt'  life  may  be  noticed.  These  are  copied  from  the 
original  documents  brought  by  the  refugees:  81. ~M  per  lb.  for 
tobacco  ;  molasses,  81  oO  per  gallon  ;  tilling  out  a  contract,  82.50  ; 
meal,  per  bushel,  $2.00,  not  worth  more  than  81  ;  pork,  per  barrel, 
$30.00. 

Again,  the  political  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  in  the 
South,  is  another  important  cause.  There,  political  convictions 
rank  with  religious  opinions  in  intensity.  The  over-production  of 
cotton  is  another  cause,  by  the  low  price  of  that  staple.  Then  the 
fact  that  the  negro  owns  neither  land,  nor  presses,  cotton-gin,  and 
implements,  but  buys  mules,  rents  land,  and  purchases  his  pro- 
visions at  an  advance,  often  of  thirty  and  forty  per  cent.,  is  suffi- 
cient cause  for  the  Exodus.  If  we  add  that  the  landlord  has  a 
first  claim  on  the  crop,  a  law  which  is  identical  with  the  Scotch  law 
of  hypotheca,  we  shall  see  reasons  enough  for  a  failure,  and  for  the 
disposition  to  seek  a  happier  home  elsewhere.  It  can  not  be  de- 
nied that  then'  are  instances  where  the  negroes  tind  themselves  hope- 
lessly involved  ;  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  any  compensation,  have 
at  once  repudiated  their  contracts  anil  their  country.  This,  of 
course,  doc-  not  apply  to  those  who  have  mules,  carts,  implements, 
and  other  utensils,  which  keep  them  attached  closer  to  the  soil. 
The  law  protects  the  landlord,  and  his  claim  always  has  the  pre- 
cedence. It  is  a  punishable  offence  to  remove  any  portion  of  the 
crop  from  the  plantation  before  the  landlord's  claim  is  met.  Nexl 
comes  the  store-keeper  with  his  bill  of  six  months.  If  anything 
were  left  for  the  negro  when  all  these  demands  are  satisfied,  it 
would  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  genuine  miracle. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  EXODUS  TO  THE  NEGRO. 

This  emigration  will  benefit  the  negro,  who  is  now  too  much  in- 
clined to  stay  where  he  is  put.  At  the  South  he  never  knows  his 
own  possibilities.  Then  again,  the  South  is  a  wretched  place  for 
any  people  to  develop  in,  and  this  is  especially  tine  of  the  negro  ; 
because,  like  all  subject  races,  he  imitates  the  life  about  him.  The 
negro  at  the  South  is  in  a  demoralized  condition,  and  no  jury  will 
convict  for  political  offences  committed  against  him.  Chief  Justice 
Waite,  at  Charleston,  in  the  case  of  the  Ellerton  rioters,  could  not 
charge  the  jury  in  favor  of  liberty  and  protection.  District  attor- 
neys are  appointed  at  the  recommendation  of  known  rebels  and 
sympathizers  and  assassins.  Of  course,  they  will  not  do  their  duty  ; 
hence,  the  negro  dares  not  look  for  justice  in  the  courts,  —  once 
proudly  called  the  palladium  of  English  liberty.  The  use  of  the 
military  power  to  enforce  any  right,  is  repudiated  at  the  North. 
But  I  remember  it  was  employed  quite  efficaciously  to  return 
Anthony  Burns  and  Simms,  fugitive  slaves,  some  years  ago.  I 
need  not  enumerate  the  demoralizing  features  of  Southern  life,  the 
reckless  disregard  for  human  life,  the  lack  of  thrift,  drinking 
customs,  gaming,  horse-racing,  etc.  The  negro  needs  contact  with 
all  that  is  healthful  and  developing  in  modern  civilization,  and  by 
emigration  the  negro  will  learn  to  love  thrift,  and  unlearn  many 
bad  habits  and  improvident  notions  acquired  from  preceding  gener- 
ations. 

The  exclusive  devotion  of  the  negro  to  the  culture  of  cotton  and 
rice  is  demoralizing  to  him.  They  drag  women  and  children  into 
the  field,  with  no  commissioner  of  labor  to  look  out  for  outraged 
childhood  and  impaired  maternity.  I  do  not  expect  this  argument 
to  find  favor  with  those  who  think  the  negro  has  no  other  future 
before  him  than  to  cultivate  sugar,  cotton  and  rice.  On  the 
politico-economic  side  a  partial  Exodus  will  benefit  those  who 
remain,  by  raising  the  wage  fund,  increasing  the  demand,  and 
insuring  better  treatment  to  those  who  are  left;  the  fact  of  the 
Exodus  being  a  preventive  check,  if  I  may  borrow  a  phrase  from 
Mr.  Malthus.  It  will  remove  the  negro  from  the  incessant  whirl 
of  politics,  in  which,  like  all  dark  races,  he  is  governed  more  by 
feeling  than  selfish  interest. 

At  present  the  negro  stands  in  the  way  of  his  own  advancement, 
by  reason  of  political  fidelit}-,  and  the  very  excess  of  population, 
not  diminished  since  the  war,  and  yet  not  so  systematically  diffused 
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and  employed.     Even  Senator  Butler,  of  Smith  Carolina,  says: 
■  w  e  have  too  much  cheap  negro  Labor  in  the  South."     A.9  to 
s,  the  average   negro  can  earn  higher  wages  and  live  more 
comfortably  at  the  North,  even  if  confined  to  humble  employments, 
than  he  can  at  the  South.     When  we  add  such  trifles  as  protection, 
school  privileges,  free  suffrage  and(  hristian  influences,  we  transcend 
the  limit>  of  legitimate  comparison.     That  the  departure  of  the  few 
will  benefit  the  main  might  be  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  con- 
on  of  Ireland  after  the  famine  of  1848,  or  England  after  the 
Lancashire  distress,    when  Canon  Girdlestone,   Mr.   Froude  and 
Goldwin  Smith  counselled  emigration. 

I  assume  that  the  predominance  of  the  negro  in  politics  at  the 
South  is  gone  for  a  generation  at  least.  The  South  will  not  have 
it  and  the  North  has  exhibited  no  very  marked  disposition  to 
enforce  it.  It'  it  l>e  ever  desirable  again,  let  it  come  when  the 
children  of  the  present  black  eolonists  v.o  l>ack  to  the  mother  land. 
improved  in  all  that  makes  good  citizens  by  a  sojourn  in  the  West. 

OBJECTIONS    TO    THE    EXODUS.  ^ 

There  are  few  opponents  of  the  Exodus.  Most  of  them  are  only 
negative  objectors.  The  only  class  positively  objecting  is  the 
planting  class.  AtVicksburg,  and  in  Washington  County  (Miss.). 
they  objected  vehemently  and  loudly.  Foreign  labor,  they  say, 
would  eost  money.  Not  one  planter  in  ten  is  aide  to  make  further 
outlay.  During  the  change  of  laborers,  even,  they  would  go  to 
rack  and  ruin.  The  negro  is  the  only  one  who  can  do  their  work. 
1"  go  now  will  ruin  the  cotton  crop,  and,  hence,  affect  the  North 
as  well  as  the  .South. 

No  one  disputes  the  right  of  the  negro  to  go  West,  now  that  he 
is  free.  We  accord  to  all  men  the  right  to  improve  their  condition, 
by  change  of  residence  or  employment.     Nearly  all  of  the  objectors, 

white  and  black,  have  grave  doubts  as  t ir  ability  to  stand  this 

severe  Northern  climate.  The}  fear  we  may  not  find  work  adapted 
to  our  limited  and  peculiar  powers  ;  may  not  meet  with  kind  friends 
and  genial  sympathy.  We  must  endure  privations  and  meet  with 
ostracism  at  the  North.  Mechanics  will  not  work  with  negroes. 
'1  he  negro  remembers  slavery.  Black  Codes,  Ku-Klux,  Sister 
Sallie's  plan,  tissue  ballots,  the  murder  of  Dr.  Dostie  and  Randolph 
in  South  Carolina,  Caldwell  and  Dixou  in  Mississippi,  and  saj's: 
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tk  My  relatives  and  friends  who  have  gone  North  since  the  war  tell 
a  different  story.  They  have  held  no  offices,  but  they  are  free. 
They  sleep  in  peace  at  night ;  what  they  earn  is  paid  them,  if  not, 
they  can  appeal  to  the  courts.  They  vote  without  fear  of  the  shot- 
gun, and  their  children  go  to  school.  It  is  true  the  Northern 
people  do  not  love  us  so  well  as  you  did,  and  hence  the  intermixture 
of  races  is  not  so  promiscuous  there  as  here.  This  we  shall  try  to 
endure,  if  we  go  North,  with  patience  and  Christian  resignation. 
We  have  never  heard  of  the  people  at  the  North  paying  in  ten, 
twenty-five  and  fifty  cent  scrip,  payable  four  years  hence,  nor 
charging  82.00  a  plug  for  tobacco,  and  $2.50  for  witnessing  a  con- 
tract. While  we  may  not  have  so  much  social  equality  as  with 
you.  we  shall  have  more  political  equality  and  man  to  man  justice. 
You  charge  $15.00  and  $25.00  per  acre  for  worn-out  land ;  we  can 
buy  better  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  at  62.50  an  acre.  We  had 
rather  die  free  at  the  North  than  live  as  paupers  and  pariahs  here, 
only  nominally  free.  You  thought  Kansas  not  too  cold  for  us  in 
1854-5  :  we  are  not  afraid  to  try  it  now." 

The  most  important  opponent  of  the  Exodus  is  Marshal  Frederick 
Douglass,  my  distinguished  antagonist  in  this  discussion,  who,  I 
sincerely  regret,  is  not  here,  to  lend  to  his  able  and  ingenious 
argument  the  magic  of  his  presence  and  the  influence  of  his 
eloquent  voice.  The  greatest  negro  whom  America  has  produced, 
having  suffered  all  that  our  race  could  endure,  and  having  been 
elevated  higher  than  any  other  negro,  he  cannot  lack  s}*mpathy 
with  any  movement  which  concerns  his  race,  and  hence,  any  objec- 
tion coming  from  him  challenges  attention,  and  demands  to  be 
answered.  Age,  long  service,  and  a  naturally  keen  and  analytic 
mind,  would  presume  a  soundness  of  view  on  almost  any  topic  of 
national  importance  or  race  interest.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the 
highest  regard  for  the  honesty  of  Mr.  Douglass's  views  that  I  venture 
to  reply  to  some  of  his  objections.  Mr.  Douglass  has  not  been  an 
inactive  opponent.  He  has  written  elaborate  resolutions,  made  at 
least  six  speeches,  spoken  at  the  Methodist  Conference,  and  been 
interviewed  on  the  Exodus.  While  time  has  modified  his  extreme 
views,  and  more  recent  events  have  blunted  the  edge  of  his  sarcasm, 
and  while  most  of  his  objections  are  of  the  negative  rather  than  the 
positive  order,  against  the  methods  and  men  who  seek  to  help  the 
movement,  rather  than  against  the  Exodus  itself,  still  the  morale  of 
his  influence  is  in  opposition.     Mr.  Douglass's  arguments,  as  I  have 
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been  able  to  find  them  in  speeches,  resolutions,  and  the  paper  just 
read,  are  briefly  these:  — 

1.  Emigration  is  not  the  proper  nor  permanent  remedy. 

2.  The  Government  ought  to  protect  colored  citizens  at  the 
South  :  to  encourage  emigration  gives  the  Government  a  chance  to 
shirk  its  duty:  while  tin-  advocates  of  the  measure  leave  Equal 
Rights,  Protection  and  Allegiance  open  questions. 

3.  The  colored  race  Bhould  be  warned  against  a  nomadic  life 
and  habits  of  wandering. 

4.  African  emigration  and  migration  to  the  "West  are  analogous  ; 
the  failure  of  the  one  is  prophetic  of  the  other. 

5.  The  negro  now  is  potentially  able  to  elect  some  members  of 
his  race  at  the  South  to  Congress  ;  this  is  impossible  at  the  North. 

6.  At  the  South  he  has  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  labor  ;  at 
the  West  he  would  not  have  it.  At  the  South,  laud  owners  must 
have  laborers  or  starve  ;  "Western  land  owners  are  independent. 

7.  The  Exodus  does  not  conform  to  "  the  laws  of  civilizing 
emigration,"  as  the  carrying  of  a  language,  literature,  etc.  of  a 
superior  race  to  an  inferior;  nor  does  it  conform  to  kv  the  laws  of 
geography."  These,  according  to  Mr.  Douglass,  "  require  for 
healthy  emigration  that  it  proceed  from  East  to  "West,  not  from 
South  to  North,  and  not  far  away  from  latitudes  and  climates  in 
which  the  emigrants  were  born." 

To  these  objections  first,  it  may  be  said,  no  favorer  of  migration 
claims  it  as  the  sole,  proper  or  only  permanent  remedy  for  the 
aggravated  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  at  the  South.  It  is 
approved  of  as  one  remedy,  thus  far  the  most  salutary,  in  stopping 
lawlessness  and  exactions.  The  reciprocity  of  allegiance  and  pro- 
tection  is  granted  ;  but  it  is  asked,  "  How  can  the  United  States 
Government  protect  its  black  citizens  while  the  fallacy  of  State 
rights  and  the  undefinable  '  home  rule  '  or  '  autonomy,'  prevent  inter- 
ference '"  The  Duke  of  Argyle  believes  that  "  there  is  no  abstract 
limit  to  the  right  of  the  State  to  do  anything."  "  In  the  interest  of 
economy,"  says  he,  "  it  may  pass  sumptuary  laws,  or  regulate  the 
wages  of  farm  laborers."  This  is  under  a  monarchy.  With  us, 
neither  Government  nor  courts  may  interfere  with  contracts,  either 
to  enforce  the  terms  or  insure  justice,  when  the  local  sentiment  is 
opposed.  The  Government  does  not  protect  the  negro  because  it 
finds  itM-If  powerless  to  do  so.  As  a  general  rule,  the  negro  may 
well  be  warned  against  a  wandering  life ;  but  in  the  present 
nstanee  such  advice  is  gratuitous. 
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The  failure  of  the  analogy  drawn  between  African  colonization 
and  migration  to  the  West  may  be  stated  in  this  way  :  the  one  was 
worked  up  by  slave-owners  in  the  interest  of  slavery  ;  this  one 
springs  spontaneously,  according  to  Mr.  Douglass's  view,  from  the 
class  considering  itself  aggrieved  ;  one  led  out  of  the  country  to  a 
comparative  wilderness ;  the  other  directs  to  better  land  and 
larger  opportunities  here  at  home.  The  one  took  the  negro  to  con- 
tend with  barbarism.  This  places  him  under  more  civilizing 
influences  than  he  has  ever  enjoyed,  involving  no  change  of 
allegiance  nor  serious  differences  of  climate.  If  the  colored  people 
are  "  potentially  "  able  to  elect  one  of  their  own  race  to  Congress, 
they  cannot  now  make  that  potentiality  possible.  Emigration 
surely  cannot  lessen  the  potentiality,  since  the  emigrants  will 
remain  citizens.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  not  diminish  the 
probability.  If  I  remember  correctly,  Massachusetts  first  elected 
colored  men  to  her  General  Court ;  Ohio  has  nominated  one,  and 
Illinois  has  a  colored  representative. 

Mr.  Douglass  is  rather  misleading  and  fails  again  in  his  analog}', 
when  he  infers  that  the  negro  must  go  West  as  a  civilizer  or  not 
go  at  all.  He  goes  out  from  the  house  of  bondage  up  from  the 
land  of  Egypt,  directed,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  by  the  same 
mighty  hand  which  pointed  out  the  way  to  Israel : — 

"  By  day,  along  the  astonished  land, 
The  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow ; 
By  night,  Arabia's  crimsoned  sand, 
Returned  the  fiery  column's  glow." 

If  by  the  laws  of  geography,  to  which,  unfortunately,  this  new 
Exodus  does  not  conform,  Mr.  Douglass  means  that  colonization, 
migration  or  civilization  proceed  best  within  the  isothermal  lines, 
we  may  concede  the  law,  but  all  history  shows  exceptions 
remarkable  and  instructive. 

The  Phoenicians  sailed  West  and  North  ;  the  Greek  colonies 
were  at  all  known  points  ;  the  Dutch  and  English  have  not  been 
hindered  by  isothermal  lines,  penetrating  far  away  from  the 
latitudes  in  which  the}-  were  born.  Magna  Graecia,  in  distinction 
from  Hellas,  and  Mr.  Dilke's  ';  Greater  Britain,"  are  pertinent 
illustrations  of  the  unsoundness  of  this  seeming  historical  statement. 
If  it  were  even  philosophically  correct,  there  is  no  analogy  in  the 
examples ;  the  Southern  negro,  if  he  emigrate  to  Washington 
Territory  or  Arizona,  would  not  be  as  far  from  home  as  the  Aryan 
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race  now  is  by  its  excessive  waves  of  migration  from  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas.  When  Mr.  Douglass  grants  in  his  paper  that  if  the 
half  is  true  of  what  the  negro  suffers,  the  Exodus  is  justified, — he 
grants  all  that  any  advocate  of  it  asks.  It  is  from  causes,  which 
he  condemns,  denounces,  deplores  and  considers  disgraceful,  that 
we  say,  u  emigrate,  and  it'  you  can,  better  your  condition." 

The  Exodus  is  complained  of  as  a  ••  policy."  Wemight  answer, 
it  is  a  result,  not  a  policy  in  the  ordinary  sense,  although,  as  a  Bafe 
check  to  certain  ulterior  causes,  we  might  well  commend  it  to 
oppressed  people  anywhere  as  a  measure  of  policy. 

\\  e  an-  told,  aphoristically,  that  tin-  negro's  labor  made  him  free, 
and  therefore,  it  can  make  him  "  free  comfortable,  and  independ- 
ent." The  assumed  fact  is  not  exactly  clear,  and  the  conclusion  is 
scarcely  warranted  by  the  negro's  statements  of  his  condition, 
a<  cording  to  Mr.  1  Douglass. 

We  are  called  upon  to  say  whether  we  would  remove  a  part,  or 
all  of  the  colored  people  from  the  South.  "A  part,"  we  answer, 
••  if  that  will  insure  protection  and  just  treatment  for  the  rest ;  the 
whole,  if  they  can  be  protected  in  no  other  way."  "  But  where 
will  you  get  money  to  remove  them?"  is  the  new  horn  to  the 
dilemma.  ••Congress  cannot  give  it,  because  of  the  public  debt," 
and  yet  Congress,  [what  Congress?]  would  rather  spend  $200,000,- 
000  to  protect  them  where  they  are."  In  short.  Mr.  Douglass 
grants  the  negro's  misery,  but  tells  him  to  wait,  his  present  state  is 
"exceptional  and  transient,"  his  rights  ••  will  revive,  survive  and 
flourish;"  but  the  poor  frightened,  hall-starved  negroes,  crouching 
along  the  Mississippi,  fear  this  will  not  happen  until  they  have 
literally  passed  over.  Mr.  Doucda>s  is  not  willing  to  have  Congress 
nor  the  capitalists  help  these  houseless  wanderers,  to  whom  we 
gave  nothing  when  we  freed  them.  We  did  better  than  that  by 
fugitives  forty  years  ago,  and  1  3ee  no  good  reason  why  Northern 
philanthropy  should  close  its  hand  and  ears  now.  to  a  cry  which  is 
as  despairing  as  that  which  rang  from  Ireland  in  1848,  or  from  the 
yellow  fever  sufferers,  a  twelvemonth  ago.  We  see  capital  em- 
ployed to  build  better  houses  for  the  poor,  to  transport  young 
children  to  the  West ;  why  shall  we  not  try  to  help  those  who  are 
trying  as  best  they  may,  to  help  themselves?  The  statement  that 
Massachusetts    was   once    Mississippi,  is  a  favorite   one  of   Mr. 

Douglas-,  and    has  been  reiterated   BO  often    as  to   lead   the  unwary 
to  believe  that    the  Marshal  of  the  District   of  Columbia    thinks  it 
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true.  I  am  more  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  the  orator's  love  of 
antithesis  ;  so  incorrect,  so  unjust,  and  for  Frederick  Douglass,  so 
unkind  would  such  a  remark  be. 

To  say  to  the  emigrants,  "  Better  stay  than  go,"  is  analogous  to 
saying  "Be  ye  warmed  and  filled,  notwithstanding  ye  give  not 
those  things  which  are  needful  for  the  body."  Nor  do  proverbs  add 
protection  to  the  one  argument  any  more  thau  food  and  raiment  to 
the  other. 

The  Exodus  may  be  a  failure  and  a  mistake,  but  whether  it  is  or 
not.  it  has  no  connection  with  the  power  of  the  Republican  part}',  or 
the  retention  of  political  power  by  the  negro.  Both  may  be  bene- 
fited, and  it  may  fail ;  both  may  be  injured  by  it,  and  it  may  never- 
theless succeed.  This  is  a  specimen  non-sequitur,  very  familiar  in 
arguments  against  the  present  migration. 

We  are  assured  that  there  will  be  misery  and  want  resulting 
from  this  "  ill-timed"  movement.  Doubtless  there  will  be:  every 
movement  having  in  it  the  elements  of  good,  has  brought  some 
hardship  :  — 

"  Never  morning  wore 
To  evening,  but  some  heart  did  break." 

Th>  crucial  test,  however,  is  whether  there  will  be  more  misery  and 
want  by  migrating  than  by  remaining ;  we  think  not. 

Another  distinguished  gentleman,  a  financier,  a  banker,  a  politi- 
cal economist,  Ex-Secretary  McCulloch,  in  his  seventh  Harvard 
lecture,  thinks  the  Exodus  unfortunate.  He  also  has  faith  that  all 
will  be  well.  With  a  refinement  of  unconscious  sarcasm,  he  quotes 
Charles  Sumner,  and  says  to  the  negroes,  "  stick,"  "  fight  it  out" 
where  you  are,  "  if  it  takes  not  merely  the  present,  but  many  other 
summers."  But  the  Ex-Secretary,  less  cautious  than  Mr.  Doug- 
lass, says,  if  they  [the  colored  people]  were  forced  to  go,  they 
should  be  returned,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  Government.  Here  is 
much  sympathy  enclosed  in  a  dubious  sentence.  We  do  not  know 
whether  financial  aid.  or  bayonet  aid  is  to  return  these  refugees, 
and  nothing  is  said  of  their  possible  condition  after  the}'  are  returned. 
With  such  matters  of  detail  the  optimist  and  the  doctrinaire  have 
no  concern.  I  shall  call  on  Henry  Jackson,  to  answer  Mr.  Doug- 
lass and  Mr.  McCulloch  :  "I  left  the  South  because  I  could  not 
make  a  living.  Year  before  last  I  made  ten  bales  of  cotton,  and 
never  got  a  cent  for  it.  I  sued  for  it  but  could  not  get  anything; 
they  wanted  me  to   pawn  my  horse   and   begin  over  again ;  but  I 
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tol«l  them  I  was  going  to  sell  my  horse  to  go  away.  I  would  not 
go  back  to  the  South  again  because  I  could  not  live ;  cannot  live 
there  and  give  12  for  meal,  and  $■"><>  lor  a  barrel  of  pork,  810  an 
acre  for  land.  S'>  for  ginning  cotton,  and  then  being  cheated  out  of 
everything  alter  I  made  it.  My  wife  is  along  with  me.  I  reckon 
I  have  money  enough  to  get  to  Kansas." 

BEST    TIME    TO    EMIGRATE. 

The  western  lands  are  waiting  for  settlers,  and  are  being  rapidly 
filled  up  by  Swedes,  Norwegians.  Mennonites,  Icelanders  and  Poles, 
why  should  not  the  negro  participate?  GOO. 000  acres  of  public 
land  have  been  taken  up  since  dune  30,  1878;  50,000  families 
have  urone  westward  under  the  homestead  law,  exclusive  of  those 
who  have  small  sums  to  invest.  Why  shall  we  debar  the  negro? 
Irish  Catholics  have  raised  a  fund  of  $100,000  to  assist  their  poor 
from  the  large  cities.  The  Hebrews  have  also  an  excellent  associa- 
tion tor  the  same  purpose.  These  aid  societies  hold  meetings  and 
solicit  funds.  No  one  denounces  them  or  impugns  the  motives  of 
their  advocates.  What  will  benefit  Irish,  Hebrew,  Swede,  and 
Norwegian,  cannot  be  decidedly  injurious  to  the  colored  race  alofte. 

HOW    WILL    THEY    BE    TREATED    IN    TIIE    WEST? 

Governor  St.  John,  of  Kansas,  is  authority  on  this  point.  "  Up 
to  the  present  writing,  about  3,000  destitute  refugees  have  arrived, 
the  most  of  whom  have  been  cared  for  by  our  committee.  We 
have  been  very  successful  in  securing  for  them  employment,  and 
thus  placed  them  in  a  position  that  they  soon  became  self-sustain- 
::  _.  and  no  longer  required  aid.  These  people  seem  to  be  honest, 
and  of  good  habits  ;  are  certainly  industrious  and  anxious  to  work, 
and,  so  far  as  they  have  been  tried,  have  proved  to  be  faithful  and 
excellent  laborers."  Sir  George  Campbell*  says,  "  In  Kansas  City, 
and  still  more  in  the  suburbs  of  Kansas  proper,  the  negroes  are  much 
more  numerous  than  I  have  yet  seen.  On  the  Kansas  side,  they 
form  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  population.  They  are  certainly 
subject  to  no  indignity  or  ill-usage.  *  *  *  Here  the  negroes 
seem  to  have  quite  taken  to  work  at  trades;  I  saw  them  doing 
building  work,  both  alone  and  assisting  white  men,  and  also  paint- 
ing and  other  tradesmen's  work.     On  the   Kansas  side,  I  found  a 

•  "  Black  and  White  in  the  U.  S." 
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negro  blacksmith,  with  an  establishment  of  his  own  ;  he  was  an 

old  man  ami  very  '  negro.'     He  grumbled  just  like  a  white.     *     * 

*  He  came  from  Tennessee,  after  emancipation;  had  not  been 
back  there,  and  did  not  want  to  go.  *  *  I  also  saw  black  women 
keeping  apple  stalls  and  engaged  in  other  such  occupations.  In 
these  States,  which  I  may  call  intermediate  between  black  and 
white  countries  [States],  the  blacks  evidently  have   no   difficulty. " 

"What  is  true  of  Kansas  is  true  of  the  Indian  Territory.  A 
recent  traveller  there,  writes:  "The  cozy  homes  and  promising 
fields  were  the  property  of  freedmen  ;  every  ploughboy  }'ou  see 
has  been  a  slave.  All  the  farms  along  our  route  today  belong  to 
freedmen,  to  whom  the  Creeks  accord  every  right  and  privilege 
they  enjo}'  themselves. — annuity  lands,  offices  and  honors.     *     * 

*  Every  home  gives  proof  of  thrift.  New  fences,  addition  to  the 
cabins,  new  barns  and  out-houses,  catch  the  eye  on  every  hand, 
except  the  school-house  and  church  ;  these  appear  to  be  going  to 
decay,  but  it  is  only  in  the  rude  buildings  that  this  is  true.  Both 
church  and  school  are  prosperous." 

At  the  South  the  negro,  under  adverse  conditions,  is  not  a  great 
land  owner,  but  yet  he  is  not  wholly  landless.  In  South  Carolina 
he  mvns  20,000  acres  ;  in  Georgia  pays  taxes  on  $0,000,000,  mostly 
in  land  ;  and  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  it  is  estimated  he  pays 
taxes  on  between  810,000,000  and  §20,000,000,  the  greater  portion 
in  land. 

Emigration  is  no  new  thing,  beginning  with  Senator  Windom's 
speech.  It  began  in  1840  and  has  kept  up  ever  since.  You  may 
remember  some  of  the  old  pictures  of  the  emigrant  with  bundle 
on  his  shoulder.  He  went  alone  formerly,  and  was  often  taken 
back  at  the  Government's  expense  ;  now  he  takes  his  family,  and 
cannot  be  taken  back  against  his  will.  In  Kansas  there  are  now 
five  or  six  colonies,  some  of  them  established  since  1870;  Baxter 
Springs,  Nicodemus,  Morton  City  and  Singleton.  The  reports 
from  all  are  favorable.  The  people  are  said  to  be  thrifty,  intelli- 
gent and  willing  to  work.  All  are  paying  for  their  land  by  instal- 
ments, at  prices  from  81.2.3  to  $6.00  per  acre.  If,  dissatisfied  with 
Kansas,  they  wi>h  to  "move  on,"  no  one  interferes  with  them. 
Mississippi,  in  spite  of  her  Constitution,  which  says,  "No  citizen 
shall  be  prevented  from  emigrating  on  any  pretence  whatever,'' 
attempts  to  keep  them  back  by  libelling  the  steamboats  for  carrying 
excessive  numbers.  The  negroes  are  also  detained  by  writs  gotten 
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up  on  spurious  charges.  In  Bhort,  the  Southern  landlord  now 
demands  more  than  the  lord  paramount  in  the  middle  ages ;  the 
tenant  must  be  a  permanent  fixture  to  the  land.  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  have  already  revived  the  law  of  Edward  VI.  (Act 
I.  c.  8,  1381  i.  and  sell  idle  ragrants,  or  farm  them  out  to  service 
in  gangs,  as  their  prejudice  dictate. 

THE    POLITICAL    SIDE    OF   THE    EXODUS. 

We  are  told  it  is  a  political  scheme.  To  insure  success  as  a 
politieal  movement,  t'.ojioo  colored  voters  should  be  distributed  in 
certain  States  before  November,  M79,  the  end  of  the  period  allowed 
for  Legal  residence.  If  the  Exodus  were  promoted  by  politicians, 
we  should  find  20. 000  negroes  going  to  Pennsylvania,  20,000  to 
New  Jersey,  10,000  at  least  to  New  York,  the  same  number  for 
Indiana,  and  a  spare  5,000  for  Connecticut.  This  could  not  be 
done  under  $2. 01)0,000.  even  had  it  begun  six  months  ago.  Thus 
far  at  the  North,  not  $20,000  has  been  raised  to  help  the  refugees, 
notwithstanding  $100,000,000  would  not  be  idly  spent  to  help  the 
negro  and  end  this  vexed  question.  It  is  estimated  that  15,000 
have  gone  West  within  eight  mouths  ;  150  leave  New  Orleans  ea^h 
week.  All  are  not  going  to  Kansas.  Many  are  wisely  pushing 
farther  North.  As  a  class,  they  differ  from  the  West  India  negroes 
after  their  emancipation.  The  Southern  negro  did  not  relapse  into 
barbarism;  he  manifests  a  disposition  and  an  adaptability  to  work. 
That  he  is  industrious  is  shown  by  the  immense  cotton  crop,  just 
reported  as  contributing  to  the  exportable  products  of  the  nation, 

8189,000, per  annum. 

No  view  of  the  movement  would  be  complete  which  did  not 
notice  the  relation  of  the  colored  people  of  the  country  to  this  flight 
.  from  oppression.  The  first  stage  is  passed,  the  appeal  to  white 
philanthropists.  My  notion  is  the  second  is  here,  the  appeal  to 
ourselves.  We  mus1  organize  societies,  contribute  our  dimes,  and 
form  a  network  of  communication  between  the  South  and  every 
principal  point  North  and  Wot.  We  should  raise  $200,000  to 
form  a  company  ;  we  should  have  a  National  Executive  Committee, 
and  have  agents  to  buy  land,  procure  cheap  transportation,  dis- 
seminate accurate  information,  and  see  to  it  that  they  are  neither 
deluded  nor  defrauded.  Such  an  organization,  working  through  our 
churches  and  benevolenl  societies,  would  do  more  to  develop  our 
race  than  all  the  philanthropic  measures  designed  to  aid  us  since 
the  war. 
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TI1E    EXODUS    WILL    GO    ON. 

The  little  rill  has  started  on  its  course  toward  the  great  sea  of 
humanity.  It  moves  slowly  on  by  virtue  of  the  eternal  law  of 
gravitation,  which  leads  peoples  and  individuals  toward  peace,  pro- 
tection and  happiness.  Today  it  is  a  slender  thread  and  makes 
way  with  difficulty  amid  the  rocks  and  tangled  growth  ;  but  it  has 
already  burst  through  serious  impediments,  showing  itself  pos- 
sessed of  a  mighty  current.  It  started  in  Mississippi,  but  it  is  even 
now  being  rapidly  fed  by  other  rills  and  streams  from  the  territory 
through  which  it  flows.  Believing  that  it  comes  from  God,  and 
feeling  convinced  that  it  bears  only  blessings  in  its  course  for  that 
race  so  long  tossed,  so  ill-treated,  so  sadly  misunderstood,  I  greet 
its  tiny  line,  and  almost  see  in  the  near  future  its  magnificent  broad 
bosom,  bearing  proudly  onward,  until  at  last,  like  the  travel-worn 
and  battle-scarred  Greeks  of  old,  there  bursts  upon  its  sight  the 
sea,  the  broad  sea  of  universal  freedom  and  protection. 


III.      COLORED     SCHOOLS     IN     VIRGINIA. 

BY  MRS.   ORRA   LAHGBORX]  .    "I    I.VM  BBUBO,   VA. 

(Read  Friday,  September  12.) 

More  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  Virginia  was  still 
covered  by  the  unbroken  forest,  and  the  Indian  was  monarch  of 
the  soil,  a  feeble  little  colony  of  Englishmen  were  struggling  to 
obtain  a  foothold  in  the  dominions  of  Chief  Powhatan.     Reports 

of  this  settlement  at  Jamestown  had  gone  over  the  civilized  world 
of  that  day,  and  many  thoughts  were  turned  from  distant  lands  to 
Smith's  colony. 

About  a  dozen  years  or  so  after  the  little  band  of  English  hid 
made  their  homes  in  the  Indian  country,  the  captain  of  a  shin 
from  Holland  steered  his  vessel  into  the  Virginia  harbor,  and 
invited  the  settlers  to  examine  his  stock,  which,  of  course  lie 
warranted  fine,  durable,  valuable  in  every  respect.  What  'Hd 
Mynheer  have  for  sali'?  Men,  perhaps  women  and  children  also, 
nothing  less  than  human  freight  on  that  boat.  After  praising  his 
goods,  and  chaffing  over  the  price,  and  haggling  about  how  much 
tobacco  he  would  take  for  a  man,  and  how  many  furs  for  a  woman 
and  child,  and  at  last  inducing  the  Virginians  to  buy  about  twenty 
head  of  his  live  stock  he  sailed  off  to  M>me  other  port  to  dispose  of 
the  rest  of  his  cargo. 

In  that  unenlightened  era  nobody  thought  there  was  any  harm 
in  this  transaction.  Many  nations  of  the  world  then  engaged  in 
ave  trade,  some  do  now.  It  was  not  very  long  before  this 
time  that  the  chivalrous  Charles  the  Fifth  led  an  expedition  into  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  released  by  the  power  of  his  sword  twenty 
thousand  captives.  Christians  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  taken  in 
the  piratical  wars  of  that  cruel  age,  and  sold  into  bondage  by  their 
conquerors.  It  was  many  years  after  the  Dutch  brig  brought  the 
first  Blaves  to  Virginia,  that  a  New  England  minister  sent  a  keg  of 
rum  to  Africa,  with  instructions  as  to  what  kind  of  "nigger"  he 
would  take  in  exchange  for  it.  It  was  much  later  than  this  that 
an  English  clergyman  invested  his  funds  in  a  slaver,  and  Lrot  his 
dividends,  as  the  slave   market   went  up  or  down.     The  savage 
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Africans  have  always  sold  their  prisoners,  perhaps  sometimes  their 
next  of  kin,  to  the  traders  who  came  into  their  country  in  search 
of  slaves  for  the  evil  traffic. 

Many  other  ships  followed  the  Dutchman  into  Virginia  ports, 
bringing  cargoes  of  slaves,  and  the  trade  was  continued  far  into 
the  present  century.  "What  sort  of  people  were  these  Africans  left 
among  the  pioneers  in  the  Virginian  forest,  and  from  time  to  time 
reinforced  by  fresh  instalments  from  tropical  shores?  They  seem 
generally  to  have  been  of  pretty  much  the  same  description  — 
savages  in  their  own  land,  quite  unaccustomed  to  wearing  clothes, 
ignorant  of  all  but  the  simplest  arts. 

A  lady  now  over  ninety  years  old,  who  lives  near  me,  says  that 
in  her  youth  many  slave  ships  came  to  our  ports,  and  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  hastened  on  the  arrival  of  a  ship,  to  buy 
slaves  ;  for  raw  Africans,  like  raw  sugar  and  raw  cotton,  were 
much  cheaper  in  first  hands  than  the  refined  and  improved  article 
held  by  the  middlemen.  My  old  friend  saj-s  she  observed  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  among  these  Africans.  Some  were 
real  savages,  coarse,  ignorant,  degraded,  almost  brutal  in  their 
habits,  worshipping  idols,  and  only  induced  to  labor  by  positive 
cruelty.  Others  had  apparently  come  from  at  least  semi-civilized 
nations.  These  were  often  people  of  intelligence,  usually  Mahom- 
medans  in  faith,  frequently  possessing  some  knowledge  of  astrology 
and  other  occult  sciences.  My  informant  remarks:  "These 
Africans  came  here  savages,  but  the  children  always  showed  a 
great  improvement  on  the  parents  ;  they  soon  learned  our  language 
and  customs,  adopted  our  religion,  and  after  a  few  generations  I 
could  see  no  difference,  except  in  color,  between  them  and  other 
people."  In  his  interesting  Memoirs  of  "Old  Churches  and 
Families  of  Virginia,"  Bishop  Meade  tells  much  of  what  he  terms 
"the  gentlest  race  of  savages  God  ever  made."  He  records  the 
story  of  a  slave  called  "  African  Belle,"  a  woman  of  unusual  intelli- 
gence and  dignified  appearance,  who  selected  an  amiable  looking 
gentleman  from  among  the  purchasers  at  the  slave  market,  pros- 
trated herself  at  his  feet,  placed  his  hand  upon  her  head  in  token 
of  submission,  and  in  the  mute  but  expressive  language  of  signs 
implored  him  to  buy  her.  The  planter  purchased  the  willing 
captive,  and  she  became  a  valuable  and  beloved  member  of  his 
family,  cherished  to  extreme  old  age  by  the  white  children  she  had 
nursed,  and,  at  last,  dying  happily  in  the  Christian  faith. 
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Traditions  of  these  African  immigrants  still  linger  anions  our 
Southern  negroes,  who  are,  however,  very  sensitive  about  their 
barbarous  ancestors,  and  extremely  reticent  in  regard  to  talking  to 
white  people  about  what  they  call  k*  outlandish  folks." 

A  very  worthy  and  sensible  old  colored  neighbor  of  mine,  who 
owns  a  snug  little  property,  keeps  a  horse  and  row.  Bends  his 
children  to  school,  and  Uses  like  a  Christian,  recently  gave  me, 
with  evident  reluctance,  some  information  about  the  "outlandish 
people  "  he  knew  in  his  youth.  He  saj  s,  •■  the\  were  plentiful  then, 
but  he  believes  they  have  all  died  out  now;  they  had  mighty 
curious  trays  ;  they  was  fond  of  raisin'  Mg  gourds  an'  puttin'  their 
things  away  in  them  ;  they  didn't  talk  like  folks,  but  had,  a  kind  ot* 
whinin'  speech." 

Negroes  were  not  the  only  people  held  to  bondage  in  the  colonial 
days  of  Virginia.  Not  a  few  convicts  and  paupers  from  Europe 
were  sold  lor  a  term  of  years,  to  repay  the  expense  of  their  trans- 
portation, and  occupied  the  same  place  in  the  society  of  the  colony 
a9  the  black  servants  of  that  day.  Some  highly  respectable 
families  among  us  could,  if  so  disposed,  trace  their  origin  to  such 
persons  "held  to  Bervice"  by  their  more  wealthy  neighbors;  btrt 
pride  being  a  natural  element  in  humanity,  such  white  families  are 
no  more  prone  to  refer  to  their  servile  progenitors  than  are  our 
modern  Africans  disposed  to  recall  their  barbarous  ancestors. 
Fifty  years  after  the  settlement  of  Virginia  the  number  of  these 
indented  white  servants  was  6,000,  while  that  of  the  negro  slaves 
■was  but  2,000.  l'rof.  Tucker,  Jefferson's  biographer,  remarks: 
"  In  process  of  time,  slave  labor  was  found  more  profitable  than 
that  of  white  servants,  partly  because  the  negroes  were  more 
cheaply  fed  and  clothed  than  the  white  laborers,  who  were  of  the 
same  race  as  their  masters,  but  chiefly  because  the  negroes  were 
less  able  to  escape  from  bondage,  and  were  more  easily  retaken. 
A  conspiracy  undertaken  by  the  white  servants,  about  1660,  caused 
much  distrust  of  them,  and  the  importation  of  convicts  from  England 
being  thenceforth  forbidden,  this  event  greatly  increased  the  trade 
iu  negroes,  so  that  by  the  year  17U0  there  were  nearly  300,000 
slaves  in  Virginia." 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  United  States, 
having  thrown  off  allegiance  to  the  British  king,  adopted  the 
republican  form  of  government.       The  world-renowned  Declaration 

of  Independence  was  framed  by  a  Virginian,  and  the   sentence, 
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"All  men  were  created  equal,"  entitled  to  "  Life,  Liberty  and  the 
Pursuit  of  Happiness,"  thrilled  the  heart  of  the  young  Republic. 
But  one  class  among  its  inhabitants  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the 
matter.  To  the  black  man,  who  had  aided  his  white  master  to 
clear  away  the  primeval  forest,  to  till  the  soil,  to  plant  habitations 
in  the  wilderness,  to  build  up  a  might}'  commonwealth,  these  high- 
sounding  phrases  were  of  no  meaning.  Neither  he  nor  his  children 
were  born  free  ;  the  white  man  forbade  him  to  call  himself  "  equal " 
to  his  fellowmen.  "  Life.  Libert}'  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness," 
were  blessings  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  him  at  the  caprice  of  another. 
Even  our  glorious  Jefferson,  although  not  an  advocate  of  slavery, 
was  inconsistent  on  this  subject,  holding  slaves  himself,  tolerating 
slavery  in  the  professedly  free  government  he  had  helped  to  form, 
and.  in  dying,  giving  human  beings  as  property  to  his  children. 

The  Africans  thus  incorporated  into  our  system,  and  forming  so 
large  an  element  in  our  society,  had  for  the  most  part  come  into 
our  country  in  a  savage  condition,  but  were  in  the  stern  school  of 
slavery  fast  becoming  civilized.  The  negroes  are  an  eminently 
amiable  and  imitative  race,  and  very  readily  assimilated  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  to  which  they  had  been  transplanted.  In 
favorable  circumstances  they  rapidly  developed  character  and 
intellect,  and  many  noble  specimens  of  humanity  were  to  be  found 
among  our  Virginia  slaves.  It  was  a  favorite  argument  with  far- 
seeing  people,  who  anticipated  the  emancipation  of  the  race  by 
some  means,  and  dreaded  insurrection,  that  the  negroes  were  fast 
becoming  too  highly  civilized  by  their  intimate  association  with  an 
enlightened  people  to  be  held  long  in  subjection. 

An  Englishman,  who  had  lived  many  years  in  Africa  before 
coming  to  the  United  States,  tells  me.  after  long  observation  in 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  that  it  is  very  interesting  to  him  to  notice 
the  great  improvement  of  the  Negro- American  as  compared  with 
the  native  Africans.  While  he  had  seen  many  fine  looking  savages 
of  strong,  athletic  form,  there  was  seldom  an  intelligent  expression 
of  countenance  among  them,  the  features  usually  telling  of  brutality 
and  cunning,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  amiable  and  sensible  faces 
of  their  cultivated  relations  in  America. 

The  attachment  existing  between  slaves  and  their  owners  was 
often  very  great,  and  numberless  instances  might  be  recounted  of 
the  affection  existing  in  families,  whose  fates  had  been  united  for 
generations.     Time  would  fail  me  to  relate  the   incidents  which 
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crowd  my  memory  of  the  confidence  reposed  by  slaveholders  in 
their  servants,  and  the  faithfulness  with  which  such  trusts  were 
k«-pt.  The  wife  of  a  slaveholder  entrusted  her  children  from  their 
birth  to  the  arms  of  the  faithful  nurse,  who  was  often  the  loving 
guardian  of  two  generations  of  I  tallies.  The  master  of  a  large  estate 
often  selected  for  his  manager  some  well-trained  and  sensible  slave, 
and  placed  in  his 'charge  all  thai  he  possessed.  My  husband's 
father,  whilst  canving  on  a  large  milling  business,  frequently  Bent 
hi<  negro  cooper,  a  man  <,<['  fine  character  and  great  >kill  at  his 
trade,  through  several  counties  in  search  of  timber  suited  to  his 
business.  Mounted  upon  a  blooded  horse,  and  carrying  several 
hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket,  the  trusty  servant  never  failed  to 
make  satisfactory  reports,  and  restore  in  good  order  the  property 
lie  would  have  defended  with  his  life.  All  the  world  has  heard  of 
the  faithful  negro  who,  when  ordered  by  John  Brown  at  Harper's 
Ferry  to  unlock  the  doors  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  depot,  refused 
to  disobey  the  positive  orders  of  his  employer,  and  was  shot  down 
by  the  men  who  came  to  Virginia  to  free  the  slaves,  preferring  to 
die  rather  than  betray  his  trust. 

Now  that  slavery  with  its  sorrows  and  trials  is  a  thing  of  The 
past,  whilst  we  may  see  that  to  the  Africans  it  has  been  a  school  of 
training. — just  as  centuries  of  bondage  transformed  the  nomad 
Jews  into  a  manufacturing  people,  skilled  in  all  the  knowledge  of 
their  oppressors,  —  it  is  melancholy  to  note  the  effects  of  a  -\-f>ni. 
long  since  condemned  by  enlightened  nations  as  unworthy  of  a 
progressive  people,  upon  the  slave  owners  and  the  country  they 
occupied. 

While  we  arrogated  to  ourselves  the  right  to  enslave  a  barbarous 
rare,  for  the  nominal  purpose  of  its  civilization,  the  admixture  of 
such  an  element  in  our  society,  and  the  effort  to  preserve  feudal 
customs  among  us,  have  left  us  generations  behind  our  sister  States, 
and  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

There  was  a  day.  early  in  our  history,  when  Virginia  had  a 
greater  population  than  New  York,  when  Richmond  was  a  more 
flourishing  city  than  New  Amsterdam  ;  but  in  an  evil  hour  our  law- 
givers elected  to  perpetuate  slavery  within  our  borders,  disregard- 
ing the  voice  of  nature,  the  example  of  other  commonwealths,  the 
teachings  of  (  hristianity  !  All  menial  employments  being  left  to 
the  negroes,  a  contempt  for  manual  labor  soon  marked  the  white 
Virginian.     The   slaves  were  fast  acquiring  skill   in  agricultural, 
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mechanical  and  household  arts,  while  the  whites  for  the  most  part 
neglected  such  useful  knowledge.  With  singular  infatuation  all 
legislation  turned  upon  slavery,  and  southern  politicians  knew  noth- 
ing but  a  perverted  idea  of  State  Rights,  a  doctrine  in  this  section 
always  synonymous  with  the  wrongs  of  the  negro.  All  progress 
was  retarded,  free  discussion  restricted,  and  anything  tending  to 
promote  immigration  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  religious 
sentiment  of  the  land  was  distorted  to  suit  the  slave  code,  and  min- 
isters of  Christ  strove  to  teach  the  Oriental  customs  of  ages  gone 
in  the  New  World  and  the  nineteenth  century.  "While  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  rushing  on  with  great  strides  to  cany  knowledge  to 
the  dark  places  of  earth,  we  were  passing  laws  forbidding  ourselves 
to  learn  the  alphabet !  While  the  philanthropists  of  other  lands 
were  striving  to  lighten  the  burthens  of  the  laboring  men.  and 
elevate  the  masses  of  the  people,  we  were  trying  to  enforce  the 
curfew  regulations  of  the  conquering  Normans  over  the  subject 
Saxons ! 

But  whilst  a  people  blinded  as  the  Egyptians  of  old,  struggled 
against  the  inevitable,  a  thousand  causes  were  at  work  to  destroy 
an  accursed  system,  and  bring  libert}-  to  the  patient,  faithful  negro. 

\Vhat  blood  and  treasure  were  lavished  on  the  Civil  War.  caused 
b}-  slavery,  can  be  but  faintly  estimated  ;  its  wounds  will  be  unhealed 
in  our  generation,  but  out  of  its  groans  and  tears  have  come  the 
freedom  of  the  slave,  and  at  length  the  American  people,  cherishing 
no  longer  a  system  of  servitude,  wholly  incompatible  with  their 
institutions,  have  truly  a  Republican  Government  with  all  its  citizens 
freemen. 

The  black  man  went  out  from  his  master  with  buta  staff  in  his 
han<\.  and  the  God  who  had  freed  him,  for  his  guide.  In  several 
of  th$  Southern  States  the  property  of  our  ex-slaves  is  counted  by 
millions,  and  where  they  have  had  good  opportunities  their  progress 
in  education  lias  been  remarkable.  The  Virginia  Educational  and 
Historical  Association,  which  met  lately  in  this  city,  presents  a 
body  of  colored  teachers,  ministers,  editors  and  lawyers,  who  give  a 
most  gratifying  assurance  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Negro-Ameri- 
cans and  of  their  surprising  advancement  in  spite  of  many  obstacles. 

The  African  in  America  as  savage,  slave  and  citizen  has  had  a 
wonderful  career,  often  pathetic,  always  interesting,  and  but  little 
more  remains  to  be  done  for  his  welfare,  before  he  must  be  left  to 
work  out  his  destiny  among  his  brethren.  AVhat  is  that  little? 
First  the  repeal  of  all  laws  making  distinctions  against  the  negro. 
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We  welcome  to  our  Bhores  the  surplus,  often  the  outcast  popula- 
tion, of  all  other  lands,  and  bestow  upon  them  all  the  privileges 
which  are  the  glorious  heritage  of  the  American  citizen,  yet  our 
laws,  founded  upon  prejudice,  often  discriminate  cruelly  against  the 
Negro-American,  whose  rare  has  existed  f>r  two  hundred  Mars 
upon  our  soil. 

Mr.  Garfield  tells  us,  "  Until  there  is  one  acknowledged  law  of 
liberty  for  white  and  black  men  alike,  it  is  idle  to  claim  that  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  are  obeyed  cither  in  spirit  or  in 
letter." 

Professor  Hart,  in  an  admirable  treatise  on  the  English  language, 
tells  us,  ••The  laws  of  nature  are  stronger  than  the  laws  of  man. 
It  is  impossible  for  two  races  speaking  the  same  language,  possess- 
ing the  same  religion,  to  maintain  permanently  a  separate  existence, 
when  kept  in  constant  contact  and  juxtaposition." 

In  Professor  Wayland's  lovely  work  on  Moral  Science.  I  find  the 
following  sentence:  "If  society  be,  as  we  claim,  an  ordinance  of 
God,  it  follows  that  every  man  who  conforms  to  the  social  laws  of 
God  has  a  right  to  it.  No  man  can  then  be  justly  excluded  from  it, 
unless  he  have  committed  some  overt  act,  by  which  he  has  forfeited 
this  right." 

The  next  great  want  of  the  negroes  of  Virginia  —  of  the  South  — 
is  a  system  of  education  that  shall  include  the  mixed  schools, — 
which  are  needed  not  only  for  their  sakes  but  for  that  of  the 
country. 

first  for  their  sakes.  The  experiment  of  separate  schools,  tried 
in  many  States  during  the  past  century,  and  in  Virginia  in  the  last 
nine  years,  proves  conclusively  that  schools  for  the  two  races 
cannot  be  maintained  with  justice  and  efficiency.  In  the  public 
schools  of  Virginia  the  colored  children  do  not  receive  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  school  funds  ;  inferior  accommodations  are  made  for 
colored  schools;  those  pupils  who  wish  to  become  teachers  are 
often  excluded  from  positions  they  might  worthily  till,  whilst  those 
wishing  to  procure  a  higher  education  must  go  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  State  to  secure  it;  for  Virginia,  possessing  in  proportion  to 
her  people  more  classical  institutions  than  any  other  State,  sternly 
bars  college  doors  against  half  her  population.  The  tendency  of 
educational  institutions  all  over  our  land  is  evidently  to  have  the 
door  of  the  school-room  open  to  all  who  wish  to  enter;  and  this  is 
the  only  school-house  lit  for  the  youth  of  a  Republic. 
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I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  hotter  for  this  part  of  my  subject 
than  to  quote  extracts  from  two  letters,  written  in  answer  to  my 
request  for  their  opinions  on  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Cromwell,  editor  of  the  Washington  Star,  and  Prof.  J. 
E.  Jones,  of  Richmond  Institute,  both  colored,  and  the  latter  once 
a  slave  in  my  husband's  family,  now  a  teacher  and  lecturer  of 
reputation. 

Prof.  -Tones  writes  :  "  I  feel  intensely  upon  the  subject  of  mixed 
schools,  and  give  you  my  reasons  for  thinking  we  should  not  have 
separate  schools  in  this  country.  Universal  education  has  become 
a  necessity  in  the  United  States,  hence  the  simple  aim  of  the 
various  States  should  be  to  educate  all  their  citizens,  and  to  educate 
them  well,  for  the  purpose  of  humanizing  the  vast  accumulation  of 
misguided  force,  which  cannot  be  controlled  while  in  an  ignorant 
state.  This  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  since  general  educa- 
tion should  be  and  is  provided  by  the  State,  not  only  for  the  people 
but  by  and  through  the  people,  that  the  ickole  people  should  enjoy 
its  privileges  alike,  and  indiscriminately.  This  cannot  be  done 
under  the  present  system  of  separate  schools.  The  cause  of  this 
is.  all  the  school  functionaries  are  white,  hence  the)-  will  not  make 
the  same  provision  for  colored  children  that  they  do  for  white. 
Instances  confirmatory  of  the  above  conclusion  can  be  found  all 
over  the  South.  Further,  the  separate  school  system  tends,  in 
many  respects  to  thwart  the  very  object  for  which  public  schools 
were  inaugurated,  viz.,  general  education.  There  are  certain 
localities  in  which  a  sufficient  number  of  children,  that  is,  of  either 
race,  of  school  age  cannot  be  found  (in  Virginia  the  required 
number  is  fifteen),  hence  the  school  authorities,  under  existiug 
laws,  cannot  establish  a  school.  The  law  of  the  Southern  States 
says  that  these  people  shall  not  have  a  school,  notwithstanding 
they  can  get  a  sufficient  number  of  children  by  combining  the 
children  of  the  two  races  in  such  localities  ;  in  other  words,  they 
shall  not  mix.  and  thus  leap  the  benefit  of  the  taxes  which  they  are 
both  paying  into  the  school  fund.  This  we  hold  to  be  outright  and 
downright  robber}-.  Again,  so  long  as  the  children  of  the  two 
races  are  trained  in  separate  schools,  the  spirit  of  superiority  in  the 
whites  and  of  subordination  in  the  blacks,  which  was  the  immediate 
outcome  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  will  continue  to  exist.  This, 
in  its  immediate  and  ultimate  results,  will  tend  to  hold  the  races  in 
the  same  civil  and  political  relations  in  which  we  find  them  now  ; 
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and  this  is  wrong,  because  opposed  to  the  genius  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  Government!  which  aims  to  bring  about  a  spirit  of  amity 
instead  of  alienation." 

Mr.  Cromwell  writes,  "  It  is  impossible,  in  sparsely  settled  com- 
munities, like  the  rural  districts  of  Virginia,  to  have  two  Bystems  of 
equal  dignity  lor  the  races,  and  where  the  races  are  nearly  equal,  as 
iu  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Lynchburg,  ami  other  points  South;  to 
attempt  to  make  the  two  systems  equal,  with  the  meagre  amounts 
received  from  State  and  local  taxation,  would  be  to  have  neither 
system  worthy  the  pride  and  admiration  of  the  commonwealth. 
*  *  *  Mixed  schools  already  exist  in  all  New  England  ;  in 
Albany,  New  York  ;  iu  Western  New  York  ;  Northern  Ohio  ;  Michi- 
gan ;  Northern  Illinois,  including  Chicago:  Colorado,  and  portions 
of  California  ;  in  Newark,  New  .Jersey,  and  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
colored  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  High  schools,  but  excluded  from 
those  of  lower  grade."  The  mixed  schools  are  needed  among  us, 
not  only  to  render  our  public  schools  efficient,  and  to  harmonize  the 
two  races  on  our  soil  in  their  changed  relations,  but  also  for  another 
reason.  Such  is  the  strength  of  the  American  malady  known*  as 
color  prejudice,  now  in  the  Old  Dominion,  that  unless  new  comers 
among  us  accept  our  prejudices  and  treat  the  black  man  as  we  treat 
him,  they  are  rendered  uncomfortable,  and  sometimes  forced  to  flee 
our  borders.  Consequently,  immigration  shuns  our  shores,  and 
Virginia,  presenting  as  great  and  varied  attractions  as  any  State  of 
the  Union,  finds  vast  portions  of  her  fair  domain  iu  the  market  with 
no  buyers,  and  in  many  portions  of  the  State,  property  yearly 
declining  in  value.  In  one  of  our  rural  districts  not  long  since,  a 
large  tract  of  land  finely  adapted  to  fruit,  grain  and  tobacco,  well 
watered,  accessible  by  railroads,  and  possessing  a  mild  and  agree- 
able climate,  was  sold  at  twenty-six  cents  per  acre.  Such  is  the 
result  of  our  slave  system,  with  it-  bitter  legacies  of  pride,  preju- 
dice and  oppression,  still  bearing  their  evil  fruit  among  us,  blight- 
ing our  land  and  making  us  a  by-word  for  the  nations,  who,  as  they 
pass  us  by,  write  "  Poor,  proud  and  decaying,"  upon  the  threshold 
of  what  should  he  a  great  and  prosperous  commonwealth. 

The  negro  has  been  our  faithful  servant  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years;  our  dependence  in  peace,  the  protector  of  our 
families  in  time  of  war.  Our  tutelage  as  his  owner  is  ended;  by 
the  will  of  God  he  is  become  our  fellow-citizen.     Let    us  truly 


